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Notes. 


MONTFAUCON AND ENGUERRAND DE 
MARIGNY. 

In his preface to the romance of Berthe aux 
grands pieds, M. Paulin Paris says: “ Je ne crains 
pas de le dire, pour bien connaitre l’histoire du 
noyen age il faut l’avoir étudiée dans les 
romans.” Without, perhaps, endorsing absolutely 
this opinion, we have no hesitation to say that 
many & passage in the old metrical romances of 
the middle ages can be adduced as illustrating 


important historical facts, clearing up difficulties | 


of either chronology or archreology, and even re- 
futing errors which have been handed down from 
time immemorial by writers more anxious for ad 
captandum paragraphs than for truth. An instance 
of this suggested itself to me a short time ago as 
I was perusing the well known work of Adenés, 
composed in 1270 or 1274. Speaking of a certain 
Tybert, who had been condemned to capital 
punishment, the author goes on to say : — 
“Quant la vielle fu arse, Tybert font ateler, 
‘Tout parmi la grant rue le firent trainer, 
& Montfaucon le firent sus au vent encrouer.” 
Now, the general opinion has long been current 
that Nnguerrand de Marigay ordered the construc- 


tion of the hanging establishment at Montfaucon ; | 
but, if we admit 1260 as the date of his birth, we | 
see at once that the popular story must be dis- | 


| carded. It was evidently put into circulation for 
the sake of drawing an ingenious and moral pa- 
rallel between the supposed cruelty of the aie 
tunate Marigny and his melancholy fate: it was 
set forth as an act of retributive justice, a dignus 
vindice nodus, just as Cardinal la Balue’s iron 
cages, and the more expeditious instrument of 
Doctor Guillotin. Pierre Rémy is another per- 
son to whom the édification of Montfaucon has 
been ascribed, though with as little probability. 
In point of fact, the real originator of the cele- 
brated gibbet is not known, and the name of 
Pierre de Brosse, or la Brosse, adduced by some, 
must be considered, in the present state of histori- 
cal investigation, as simply hypothetical. 

Under the sweeping measures of Baron Hauss- 
man all the remains of old Paris are quickly dis- 
appearing; the rue du Puits-gui-parle, and the 
Place Maubert, the Collegium Bajocassense, and the 


| numerous glories of the Quartier Latin have de- 


a whilst the few reminiscences of days gone 
by that are left standing (such as the Hotel de 


i : ‘ an | Cluny, and the tower of Saint Jacques la Bouche- 
Yankees — Nolo Episcopari — Composition at Haber- | ’ 
dasher’s Hall — Mummy— Byron’s “Don Juan” — Angus | . 7 
| the newest fashion, seem to us wretchedly bereft 


rie), scraped, furbished up, and decorated after 


of their character and their beauty. 
Such being the case, we should cordially welcome 


| every attempt to preserve for future ages a me- 


morial of Paris as it used to be. We are glad as 


| we walk through London not to see grim-looking 


skeletons dangling in the breeze from the actual 
| gallows at Tyburn; we rejoice that our more 

humanised civilisation is inconsistent with the 
| exhibition of traitors’ heads from every “ coign of 

vantage;”’ but at the same time we like to know 

where the utmost sentence of the law was wont 

to be inflicted, and as we read in memoirs, diaries, 

and correspondences, scenes full of tragic interest, 
| we feel a most legitimate desire to identify the 
locality, the exact spot of those scenes. 

Such is the interest belonging to M. Firmin 
Maillard’s little volume, Le Gibet de Monfaucon, to 
which I naturally turned in quest of the particu- 
lars T wanted about Enguerrand de Marigny—his 
career, and his deplorable end; and, as I am thus 
brought to mention it incidentally here, let me be 
allowed to recommend it for the valuable informa- 
tion it contains on the subject of capital punish- 
ment during the middle ages.* With its help we 
can mark on a map of Paris all the spots where 
either justice or (too frequently, alas!) despotism 
and revenge brought wretches to the brink of 
eternity: the Abbot of Saint-Germain des Prés 
had his pillory at the Place Sainte Marguerite ; 
| the Bishop of Paris kept his immediately in front 

of the cathedral, and it was there that Pope Cle- 
ment V.’s bull was read, condemning to death all 





* Le Gibet de Montfaucon, étude sur le yieux Paris, 
par Firmin Maillard, 12°. Paris: Aubry. 
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the Knights Templars. The Metropolitan Chap- | his place by the side of Gluck. In that memoir of 


ter, the Prior of the Abbey of Saint Martin des | Mr. Bartleman, to which I have already referred, 
Champs, the Grand Prior of France, the Abbot of is an interesting notice of his performance of 


Sainte-Geneviéve, in fact, every individual or 
body corporate exercising any authority, had a 
privileged corner reserved for the punishment of 


culprits who fell within their respective jurisdic- | 


tions. 

Montfaucon, the most celebrated of all these dis- 
mal places, situated on the road to Meaux, be- 
tween the Enclos Saint Lazare and the Butte Saint 
Chaumont, was a parallelogram of solid masonry, 
surmounted by sixteen pillars joined by beams, 
from each of which a ghastly row of skeletons 
might constantly be seen, testifying to the lenient 
style of medieval justice. Pierre de Brosse, 
favourite of Philip the Bold, and accused of hav- 
ing poisoned Prince Louis of France, was the first 
man (at least the first person of consequence) who 
died at Montfaucon. He inaugurated a long list, 
in which we find amongst many others, Enguer- 
rand de Marigny, Henry Tapperel, Provost of 
Paris; Jourdain de l’'Isle, who was accused of no 
less than forty-eight crimes, each punishable by 
death ; Olivier le Daim, Jacques i Beaune de 
Semblancay, and the illustrious Admiral de Co- 
ligny. If the poet Villon did not enjoy the plea- 
sure of going backwards to heaven (aller au ciel a 
reculons, as the Slang Dictionary has it), it was 
only thanks to the kindness of Louis XI. The 
last tragedy enacted at Montfaucon appears to 
have taken place in 1617. 
tension given to the fauxbourgs du Temple and 
Saint Martin, the gallows themselves were moved 
in 1760 from their original locality to some dis- 
tance beyond the walls of the city; and on Jan. 
21, 1790, the last remaining pillars of the build- 
ing fell never to rise again. Henceforward those 
who wish to be acquainted with Montfaucon must 
study it in M. Maillard’s instructive little volume, 
and the ominous woodcut prefixed to the title- 
page. GusTAvE Masson. 

Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


PURCELL PAPERS, No. If1.*—“THE CONJUROR’S 
SONG.” 


Amongst the music to the Third Act of the 
Indian Queen, will be found one of Purcell’s finest 
efforts, known as “The Conjuror’s Song ;” and 
consisting of the recitative, “ Ye twice ten hun- 
dred Deities,” and the air “ By the croaking of the 
toad,” written for Ismeron, the “ prophet and 
conjuror.” This recitative and air may well stand 
& comparison with any incantation ‘music since 
produced. Nothing, surely, can be more solid and 
severe than is the treatment of the subject by 
Purcell, who has here shown himself able to take 





* Vide 3° §, vi. 105. 


On account of the ex- | 


Ismeron’s song at the Ancient Concerts. Professor 
Taylor had been treating of the preponderance of 
Handel’s music at the Ancient Concerts, and of 
Mr. Bartleman’s desire to bring forward the com- 
positions of Purcell. These are the Professor's 
own words : — 


“In 1796, Bartleman resumed his place at the Ancient 
Concerts; but the season had half expired ere he was 
allowed to venture on the novel and perilous experiment 
of reviving Purcell. At the sixth concert he sung the 
Magician’s song from the Indian Queen— Ye twice ten 
hundred Deities ;’ and his auditors were soon made to 
feel the truth of Burney’s remark, that this song opens 
with the finest piece of recitative in our language. But 
who will ever forget his delivery of the passage : — 


“ From thy sleepy mansion rise, 
And open thy unwilling eyes.” 


The gradual crescendo, from the first bar of this expres- 
sive passage, until the full power of his splendid voice 
pealed in at its close, took the audience by surprise. 
Accustomed to the chaste simplicity and quiet excellence 
of Harrison, the fire and animation of the new English 
singer, and the bold originality of the music on which he 


| was engaged, woke them as from a dream.” 


That minute particularity in editing, which is 
so justly bestowed upon Shakspeare, should not 
be withheld from Purcell; whose whole secular 
works, it is to be hoped, will one day be edited 
in the style of that portion which has been done 
for the Musical Antiquarian Society. In the 
meanwhile, with the wish to aid a little in ga- 
thering materials for any future editions of Pur- 
cell’s Works, it is proposed to note down the 
nature of the circumstances under which the Con- 
juror’s song occurs. All dramatic music ought, 
for those who wish fully to enter into the com- 
poser’s intentions, to have its surroundings in- 
dicated ; and, therefore, not only when the time 
and the editors have come, for a complete Na- 
tional Edition of Purcell, but even when a new 


| edition of this particular song appears, it will be 
| desirable to have it signified that the scene of the 


incantation is the Conjuror’s cave; where, while 
lying asleep, he is roused by the Indian queen 
Zempoalla, who, stamping on the ground and 
calling thrice upon the Conjuror’s name “ Is- 
meron,” awakes him up. Then follows the grand 
recitative—“ Ye twice ten hundred Deities ;” but, 
on the stage, before the air ensues, is the follow- 
ing piece of dialogue between the queen and 
Ismeron : — 

“ Zempoalla. How slow these Spirits are! | 

them rise, 

Or they shall fast from Flame and Sacritice. 

“ Ismeron. Great Empress! 
Let not your Rage offend what we adore, 
And vainly threaten, when we must implore ; 
Sit, and silently attend — 
While my powerful charms I end.” 


ill, make 
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Now follows the air: “ By the croaking of the | 
toad,” at the end of which air, rises up the | 


God of Dreams. All these circumstances known, 
will help to paint to the imaginative singer what 
sort of images he must strive to set before his 


audience. The Indian Queen itself is one of those | 


plays which we must think is for ever vanished 
from the stage; and, therefore, it becomes still 
the more necessary that the right editor should 
give us a little argument, as it were, to the song; 


embodying all the information which is now | 


brought together. 

The original singer of the Conjuror’s song is 
stated, by Sir John Hawkins, to have been 
Richard Leveridge; and, although I am not at 
present able to verify that statement—as neither 
in the old editions of the song, nor in the play 
itself, is any name given to us—yet I will assume 
it to be so; and we shall thus be led to consider 
the correctness of certain notions put forth by Sir 
John as to Leveridge, of whom he affirms that— 


“Though he had been a performer in the Opera at the 
same time with Nicolini and Valentini, he had no notion 
of grace or elegance in singing—it was all strength and 
compass.” 


Now, notwithstanding the confidence with which 
the historian has here expressed himself, it is 
really very difficult to receive his dictum in this 
case. Leveridge showed marked talent as a com- 
poser ; and it seems hardly philosophical to think 
that a man, who could produce such a melody as 
“ Black-ey’d Susan,” and who had heard two of 
the best singers of Italy, should make “ strength 
and compass” his chief measures of the vocal art. 
As to Ismeron’s incantation, and the peculiar ro- 
mantic style required to produce effect with it, 
we may be as certain as we can well be of any- 
thing, that, whoever was the original singer, he 
must have had the benefit of receiving Purcell’s 
conception of the style in which that incantation 
should be given from Purcell himself. This would 
also, most surely, be true as to the original 
singers of Purcell’s songs in general; and, as it 
would seem, involves a point altogether over- 
looked by those who are so prone to think that 
Purcell’s singers could not at all adequately exe- 
cute his music. Considering the unquestionable 
talents of Leveridge, and the advantages he pos- 
sessed, it really seems to follow that, if he were 
the original Ismeron, the audiences of the Indian 
Queen might have enjoyed a striking performance 
of that very remarkable composition, “ The Con- 
juror’s Song.” 

ALFRED RoFFE. 

Somers Town. 
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A LINCOLNSHIRE DIALOGUE. 


Scene: Inside of a Cottage. Old Woman and a 
little Boy. Knock heard at the door. Enter 
another Woman. 


lst Wom. A-deary me, Mrs. Cox, who'd ha’ 
thowt of seeing thee! Why thou'rt quite a 
sthranger. 

Mrs. Cox. Well, I thowt I'd joust coom and 
see t’now t’hast flitted; its a sthrange nice’t house, 
Mrs. Davy. 

Mrs. Davy. Oh, its nice’t enouf; but t’would ha’ 
beean a deal nice’ter if they had beean cha’am- 
bers i’steed o’ parlours. When I'm a sitting here 
o’ wi'indy da’ays there’s sich an a draft. Lor’ it is 
some cowd ! 

Mrs. Cox. Well I can’t say as thou hast got a 
very good roo’ad up to it, and this howry da’ay 
maes it clattier still. As I was a-crossing the beck 
t’was so slape, down I coomed with sich a belk; 
I'm quite wetchard, and I could hardlins get out. 
But who's that bairn ? 

Mrs. Davy. Why my maister’s uncle to him; 
his poor father was sla’ain lastPag-rag Da’ay ;* he 


| Was remmeling a sta’ay when it fell right-a-ways 


upov his yead and killed him. He left two poor 
bairns, a little boy and a little gel; and my 
maister ses, “ Well, missus,” says he, “we mun 
ta’ak toner—which is’t to be?” Now I beant 
noways fond o’ bairns, they're allost a-tewing 
and a-taving about, and making sich an a clat; 
but I ses, well then we'll hev t’little boy, he 


| can addle a penny now and then wi’ tenting craws, 


and he is a gallace’t little chap, I'll apaud ; when 
he’s grawn up he'll ma’ak a wakkenish bla’ade, 
though now it offens caps me what to do wi’ him; 
and t’ little lass is but a poor wanckle creetur. 
She has joust hed sich a bout wi’ the fever. 

Mrs. Cox. Well, I mun be a-going whoam, but 
what hes got t'gardin ¥ 

Mrs. Davy. Thou may well ast. T’other da’ay 
I heerd sich an a bealing, and when I looked, some 
beast had brok out o’ Mr. Ward’s crew, and 
there they was a-ramping about the gardin. I 
was flinging some sto'ans at em to get ’em out, 
when one of the sto’ans fell right into a cletch of 
young gibs, and killed one on’em. Well, there was 
Mr. Ward down upov me in a moment, a-telling 
me I mun pa’ay for killing t’gib. “ Pa’ay thee,” I 
ses, “it's t’other-way-on; it’s thou as ought to pa’ay 
me. Joust look where them there beast hey been 
trampling up the tonhups and yeating the pays, 
and breaking down the pipricks, and not a rasp 
nor a berry shall I hey t’year wi’em.” “Ma’aking 
sich an a blather about it,” he ses, “why t’gardin 
has ta’aken no payment; look at them ta’ates and 


“ Pag-Rag Day is the day in May when all the farm 
servants leave their places and pag (Lincolnshire for pack 
or carry) away their rags 
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things they've left, and I'd a deal sooner they'd 
ta’en the marquery; for we've had sich a vast 
sight on it, I’m clear stalled. 


Mrs. Cox. Well, ni’bour, I really mun go; but 


I can’t get this door opentd no ways. 

Mrs. Davy. Why thou’rt sthrange and unheppen. 
What meagrims art thee up to? Thou mo‘an’t 
pull i’ that how; thou nobbut hes to pull the 
sneck. That's reight, good da’ay to thee. 


C.F. Be 


TRANSLATIONS OF HOMER. 


Lord Derby’s translation, great in itself and in its 
circumstance, has done all that the ten syllables of 
our heroic metre, under its restrictions of Syntax 
and Prosody, can do with the seventeen of the clas- 
sic hexameter; wherein abides, I think, so much of 
the expression of Homer’s several characteristics. 
Asnearly as possible Chapman’s version approached 
this plenary power, but failed under the rhyme 
which induced his many additions and omissions. 
Cowper shook off this incumbrance ; but the as- 
sumption of Milton’s manner with his form 
set him yet further away from the manner of 
Homer. The divinities of the Olympian Bard are 
merely human; the humanities of the Uranian are 
almost divine. Milton’s is dialogic, Homer is dra- 
matic. It were an anachronism to say that he is 
Shakspearean! but Lord Derby has shown us 
what neither Pope nor Cowper showed our fathers 
—that Shakspeare is Homeric; that his variety, 
his energy, his directness, his raciness, have de- 
scended on him from his Attic precursor. We 
may now dismiss the regret of our college days— 
that Dryden had not left Virgil to Pope, and taken 
Homer into his own hands. 
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Had Mr. Newman, when disrhyming Chapman’s | 


metre of its eight-and-six jingle forborne his own 


trochaic terminals, the old Elizabeth fourteens | 
might have escaped Professor Arnold's censure of | 
Balladism. I cannot resign my notion of their being | 


the metre most congenial with Homer's dactylic 
freedom, and most expressive of his several moods. 
Thus thinking, I venture a translation of the well 
known ‘fs 3° ér’ év ovpavg, wherein is studiously 
noted every word of the original in its separate 
and relative meanings. This I have endeavoured 
to do linea pro lined, the surest mode of trans- 
fusing a poet’s spirit in a metre as, or nearly as, 
numerous as his own: — 

“As when the firmamental+ stars around the shining 


moon 
Show excellently beautiful, and stirless in the air ; 


* Marquery is a vegetable that seems peculiar to Lin- 
colnshire. It resembles spinach. 
+ Dryden. 
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the marquery.”* Aye, I ses, them’s the only When all the sea-marks rise to view, the foreland’s lofty 


range, 
And woodland dells; then the broad heavens unfold 
their topless height, 

And all the stars come out, and glad the shepherd is at 

heart : — 

So thickly o’er the plain between the ships and Xanthus’ 

streams 

By Trojan hands the fires were lit before the walls of 

Troy i 

A thousand fires, and round the blaze of each sate fifty 

men ; 

While hungerly * their horses champed the barley and 

the rve, 

And, tethered at the chariots, stood, waiting the bright- 

throned dawn.” 

O mihi preteritos!—were I half a century younger 
(I arrived at man’s age a year before Lord Derby 
was born), I might have attempted the whole J/iad 
in this fashion. E. L. 8. 


Loncrvity oF CLERGyMEN.— The following 
cutting from a newspaper will show that the 
Roman Catholic clericos of Canada have as good 
reason to boast of their longevity as their clerical 
Protestant brethren in the British isles : — 


“ Nearly all the Roman Catholic Bishops of the Pro- 
vince will be present at the celebration in Three Rivers 
to-morrow of the fiftieth anniversary of the ordination to 
Priesthood of the Right Rev. Msgr. Cooke. The Roman 
Catholic Bishops of the Lower Province, we may say in 
this connection, have on the whole been singularly long 
lived. Mer. de Laval, the first Bishop of Quebec, was 
ordained in Paris on the 23rd Sept., 1645, and died on the 
6th May, 1708, in the 63rd vear and 7th month of his 
priesthood. Mgr. de St. Vallier, the second Bishop of 
Quebec, had also passed the fiftieth year of his priest- 
hood, as he died at the advanced age of 74 years. Mgr. 
Duplessis de Mornay, third Bishop of Quebec, his suc- 
cessor, expired at the age of 78 years, and Mgr. Dosquet, 
the fourth Bishop of Quebec, at 86, having filled the See 
during the long space of 52 years. The seventh Bishop 
of the same Diocese, Mer. Briand, lived to the age of 79 
years and 5 months. The eighth, Mgr. Mariaucheu 
d’Esgly, witnessed the 53rd anniversary of his ordination 
to the priesthood, and Mgr. Panet, the twelfth Bishop, the 
55th anniversary of the same proceeding. Mer. Turgeon, 
the present Archbishop of Quebec, is also in the 55th year 
of his priesthood. It would thus appear that of the four- 
teen bishops who have successively filled the See of 
Quebec, eight lived to witness the fiftieth anniversary of 
their ordination. A correspondent of the French Press, 
to whom we are indebted for the foregoing particulars, 
further states Mer. McDonell, the first Bishop of Kingston, 
had at his death on the 13th January, 1840, been 52 years 
and 11 months in the priesthood. We hope and trust 
that, advanced as Mgr. Cooke’s age seems to be, he will 
live to witness if that be possible, the 75th anniversary 
of his affiliation to the Church.”—Montreal Gazette, Sept. 
17, 1864. 

And ldge mir of Canadian bishops of the 
Church of England has, probably, not fallen much 
behindhand. The first Bishop of Quebec, Moun- 
tain (descended from a French Protestant family), 


* Shakspeare. 
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and his son, the third bishop, died at the respec- | 


-= -o 


tive ages of 75 and 72 years; and the present 


Bishop of Toronto, Strahan, is in the 60th year of | 
that time for the Gentleman’s Magazine, ce. ; 


his priesthood, and &7th vear of his age, with a 
constitution that bids fair to carry him through 
to the end of //* century. ERIC. 
Ville-Marie, Canada. . 
Baptism FoR THE Deap. 
xy. 29, may be illustrated from a Jewish legend ; 
where one person was to risk his life to save the 
community of Jews from the vengeance of a 


The passage in 1 Cor. 


Pasha of Jerusalem, as recorded by Dr. Frankl:— | 


“The lot fell upon one of the servants of the synagogue, 
a man of distinguished piety. * Iam the servant of God,’ 
he said; and prepared his soul fo meet death by bathing, 
and by immersing himself three times in water.” 


Baptism with the Jews was symbolic of enter- 
ing on a new course of life: the baptism of John 


‘ 


| simile be fathered ? 


was distinct from the baptism of Jesus, because a | 


ditferent life was contemplated and entered on by 
that act. The baptism for the dead was symbolic 
of the entrance into a new and future state, for 
which preparation was made when death ap- 
proached. St. Paul intimates to the Corinthians 
that, as Christians, they were liable constantly to 
death; or, as he expresses it, “we stand in 





taphor, he asserts that he “died daily.” 
T. J. Buexron. 
Lichtield. 
SPENSER AND THE Datsy. 
printed in a book intituled, Dreamthorp ; a Book 


jeopardy every hour,” and then by a strong me- 


L tind these words | 


of Essays written tn the Country, by Alexander | 


Smith, London, 1863, namely : — 


“ Spenser's genius was countryless as Ariel; search 
ever so diligently, vou will not find an English daisy in 
all his enchanted forests.” 


Mr. A. Smith's reading of Spenser’s Works must 
have been confined to the Faery Queene, for I 
‘annot tind that I noted any lines with the word 
daisy in them in that poem; but if your readers 
will turn to Spenser’s peem, headed “ Prothala- 
mion,” they will tind these words : — 


* Of every sort which in that meadow grew 

They gather’d some: the violet, pallid blue, 

The little dazie, that at evening closes, 

The virgin lillie, and the primrose true, 

With store of vermeil roses, 

To deck their brick vroom’s posies 

Against the bridal-day, which was not long ; 

Sweet Thames! run soft till | end my song.” 

EDWIN ARMISTEAD. 

Leeds, 
Dr. Jounsox ann Macautay.—In Bosvwell’s 


Johnson (vol. iii. p. 3908, A.D. 1778), occurs the fol- 


lowing passage : — 

“ Looking at Messrs. Dillv’s splendid edition of Lord 
Chesterfield’s Miscellaneous Works, he (Johnson) laughed, 
and said: ‘Here are now two speeches ascribed to him, 
both of which were written by me: and the best of it is, 
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they have found out that one is like Demosthenes, and 
the other like Cicero.’ ” 


Johnson wrote the Parliamentary Debates at 


hence the statement as to authorship. In Macau- 
lay’s review of Thackeray’s History of Lord Chat- 
ham, we observe the following : — 

“ A contemporary historian,” says Mr. Thackeray, “ de- 
scribes Mr. Pitt’s first speech as superior even to the 
models of ancient cloque nee. According to Tindal, it was 
more ornamental than the speeches of Demosthenes and 
less diffuse than those of Cicero.” 

This parallelism is curious; and gives rise to 
the question, whether it was Tindal who applied 
the same simile to Chesterfield’s supposed oratory 
mentioned by Johnson? Upon whom should the 
Macaulay’s favourite phrase 
about a man’s eloquence being’ as durable as the 
English language, is well known, 

PuILOLoaus. 


Tue Vierorra Cross.—The following is an 
extract of the rules and ordinances of the above- 
named naval and military decoration : — 

«} irstly, it is ordained that the distinction should be 
stvled and designated * The Victoria Cross,’ and shall 
consist of a Maltese Cross of bronze,” &c. &e. 

Ilow has it happened that the decoration is in 
the form of Cross patée, and not in the form of a 
“ Maltese Cross,” as prescribed by Her Majesty’s 


command ¥ J. 5. RB. 


Queries. 


Banonetess. —I have always understood that 
the legal designation of a baronet’s wife was 
Dame. But Chamberlain (.Vag. Brit. Not., ii. 
$7) states that Sir Cornelius Speelman, General 
in the service of Ilolland, was created a baronet 
Sept. 9, 1686, with a special clause of precedency 
for his mother, who was to take the rank and 
title of a Baronetess of England. S. P. ¥. 


Tue Bett Inn ann Broapuverst. — The notice 
of the “Old Inns of Southwark,” in the New 
Year’s number of “ N. & Q.,” reminds me of a 
query I have long intended making relative to the 
scenes of Archbishop Leighton’s retirement and 
death. Iam anxious to know whether there are 
any representations extant of the Bell In, War- 
wick Lane, and of the mansion of Broadhurst in 
Sussex. The Bell Inn, at the time of Leighton’s 
death in 1684, was but some sixteen years old, its 
predecessor having been destroyed in the Great 
Fire. In Mr. Chambers’s Book of Days, there is a 
woodcut of the modern Bell Inn as it now stands. 
How far it resembles the inn of 1668, I know not. 
The mansion of Broadhurst, the property of Mr. 
Lightmaker, has long since disappeared. I shall 
be much obliged to any one who will kindly give 
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me the required information, either privately or 
through the medium of “ N. & Q.” 
EIRTONNACH. 
Caricatcre: Syr Mitcarm Bruer.—-\ print 
collector would be glad of any information Bs 
@ curious caricature, entitled “ Syr Mitchil Bruce, 
Stowkiller, 1742; W. Stukeley, inv. et delin.” It 
represents a naked man with weights round his 
neck, pursued into a fiery lake by a demon, from 
whose lips issue the words “ Arthurs Oon.” The 
following Latin words are at the bottom : “ Furias, 
ignemque severum Cocyti metuet tortosque Ixio- 
J. B.D. 
CHatmers or Cutts: Nova Scotran Baro- 
Netcy.—It is presumed that this Aberdeenshire 
family were concerned in the Rebellion, and the 
title of “Sir” forfeited. The last that enjoyed 
the title was Sir Charles Chalmers of Cults, Cap- 
tain in H. M. Royal Regiment of Artillery. I am 
anxious to find particulars of a pedigree that will 
connect this Sir Charles Chalmers with other 
members of the Cults family, viz. Rev. James 
Chalmers, D.D., Rector of Little Waltham and 
Wickham St. Paul, both being in the county of 
Essex. Tis son was the Rey. Henry Chalmers, 
D.D., also Rector of Little Waltham. 
Joun Ricwarpson, 
12, St. Helen’s Place, London. 


nis angues.”’ 


Cotrnagr. —In the Sunday Magazine for Nov. 
1864 (p. 139), it is stated that, “in round num- 
bers, two millions of sovereigns may be manu- 
factured from a cubie vard of metal.” Is this 
a correct statement’ It is further stated, that if 
we were converting into gold all the silver and 
copper coinage in the world, and melting the 
whole into a solid lump, it would not make a block 
of more than seven yards broad, and long and 
high. It is immediately afterwards assumed that 
the solid cube condensed would amount in value 
to 600 millions of sterling pounds. 

Are these statements accurate, or is there any 
means of ascertaining the value of all the silver 
and copper coinage in the world ? 

There was the model of a pyramid of gold at 
the Great Exhibition of 1862 to indicate the bulk 
which all the gold of Australia would assume if 
put into a pyramidal shape. Was such model 
uccurate ? What amount of gold did it repre- 
seat, and what has become of it ? J. B. G. 


Dwient Faminy.—Can you put me in the way 
of tracing the pedigree of the Dwight family ? 
J.-L. B. 


12, Canning Street, Liverpool. 


Fraser Eprrapus. — William Fraser, Esq., 
Under-Secretary of State in 1760, was buried at 
or near Bath; where there is, I understand, a 
monument to his memory. Ilis son Charles, mi- 
nister successively at Madrid and the Hague, lies 
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buried at Hove, near Brighton. I shall be very 
greatly obliged to any one who will kindly copy 
the inscriptions, and send them to me. 
F. M. 8. 

229, Clarendon Villas, Plumstead. 

Tne INveNtOR oF GuNpowpER.—Maitre Guérin 
in the new play of that name, is made to say : — 

“ L’inventeur de la poudre est mort de son invention. 
(vis aux inventeurs.” 

Is this a French tradition * 
details ¥ 


If so, what are its 


H. C..C. 


Harrison Faminy (3'¢ S. vi. 274.) —I shall 
feel much obliged if your correspondent CapEr 
will have the kindness to inform me (a Norfolk 
man) in what village the Harrisons mentioned by 
him lived? And where an account of their 
motto—“ Humus sumus *’—can be found. 

Frep. TLARRIsoN. 

London : 15, Carlton Villas, Maida Vale. 


Lergn Hvent'’s Description or A CLASSICAL 

WASTERWOMAN.— 
“ There is a rock from whose deep base 
The bubbling fountains flow ; 
And from the tep we sink the vase 
To reach the stream below. 
“ T have a friend who thither brought 
Rich vests with radiant purple wrought, 
To bathe them in the erystal dews, 
Then on the rock’s steep ridge display, 
To the warm sun’s etherial ray, 
* The gaily tinctured hues.”"—P. 151. 
( Specimens and Notes on Living Engli sh Authors, 
Boston, 1845, 12mo, pp. 204.) 

I cannot find the above among Leigh Hunt's 
poems, and he was careful that none should be 
lost. Is it a stray, or a burlesque ? The author of 
the above-mentioned work treats him with half- 


contemptuous praise. KE. 8. 
Jack-Stronrs. — In Ireland, as in almost every 


country of Europe, a domestic game is played with 
five pebbles, or five small bones, which are thrown 
up into the air, and caught as they fall on the 
back of the hand. The Greeks called these revré- 
Asdor, and they seem to have been the original of 
our dice, when numbers were marked on the 
several sides. In its primitive form, the pastime 
is called by the modern Italians, mano tn cielo; 
by the Spaniards, jwega de tahas; by the French, 


jeu des osselets; and by the Irish, jack-stones, 


What is the origin of the latter word’ Ought it 
to be spelled jact-stones, from the act of throwing 
them into the air previously to catching them on 
the back of the hand in their fall? Is the term 
common in England, as it is in Ireland ? 
J. Exerson TENNENT. 

Moprern Latry Pronvnciation. — Many years 
have elapsed since I acquired a tolerable know- 
ledge of Latin, and perhaps new discoveries have 








n. 
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been made in this progressive age as to the pro- 
nunciation of words. Can any of your correspon- 
dents give me a satisfactory reason for what is 
taught, in the Edinburgh Academy, as to the 
proper pronunciation of the genitives of domus and 


Fructus? I am now told that do-muse and frue-tuse 


have superseded domus and fructus. J. M 


LELAND’s “ITrveRARY,” AND St. Sarrk. — In 
Leland’s notice of Sonning, or Sunning-on-Thames, 
near Reading, is the following : — 

“ There is an old chappelle at the est end of the church 
of St. Sarik, whither of late tyme resortid in pilgrimage 
many folkes for the disease of madness.” 

I am very much interested in the detection of 
the worthy canonized under the name as above, 
and should heartily thank any one who enabled 
me to lay hold of him. I have searched in vain 
in the library of the British Museum. There is 
no trace of the saint in Sonning church of the pre- 
sent day, though the fabric in Leland’s time must 
have been mainly as it is now, excepting the em- 
bellishments, which were added a few years ago. 

ITevED. 


“ Limenovuse,” wade deriv. ?—The three follow- 


ing extracts occur in Cunningham's /Zandbook of 


London, 1850: — 

“ Lime-hurst or Lime-host, corruptly called Lime-house.” 
Stow, p. 157. 

“At last they left Greenwich ; the tide being at great 
low fall, the watermen get afraid of the crosse cables by 
the Lime-house.”—Tarlton’s Jests, 1611. 

“9th Oct. 1661. By coach to Captain Marshe’s at Lime- 
house, to a house that hath been their ancestors’ for this 
250 vears, close by the Lime-house, which gives the name 
to the place.”"— Pepys. 

Tarlton, Stow’scontemporary, it will be observed, 
adopts the usual spelling of the word, and Pepys 
actually mentions the “house” as still existing 
in his time. Stow’s etymologies are not always 
to be trusted. “ Lime-hurst” would mean a 
grove of lime trees; but what would host mean ? 

JAYDEE. 

“ Memorrs or THE Lire or Lorp Lovat,” Lon- 
don, printed for M. Cooper, at the Globe, in Pater- 
noster Row, 1746, sm. 8vo, pp. 88. No author's 
name. Who was the author of this pamphlet ? 
He states on p. 1, that he had a personal acquaint- 
ance with his lordship for many years. F. M. © 


Mitton and Cnartes Il. —In Mr. Mark 
Lemon’s Jest Book, No. 879, there is a statement to 
the effect, that Charles IT. and his brother James 
“alled on Milton and insulted him in a most 
cowardly manner with reference to his blindness. 
[ am anxious to know if there be any foundation 
for this statement, and where it is to be found. 


». 


Edinburgh. 
Earty MSS. on Eneuisn Law anp Govern- 
MENT.—Can any reader of “N. & Q.” give the 
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names of any private libraries likely to contain the 
MS. works of any celebrated writers of the fif- 
teenth century on the Principles of Law and Go- 
vernment in England, most of our public libraries 
having been searched already ? KAPPA. 


(FENERAL Paout’s Resipence ry Lonpoy. — 
It is stated in Boswell’s Johnson (vol. iii. p. 390, 
4.D. 1779): — 

“On that morning Johnson came to me from Streat- 
ham, and, after drinking chocolate at General Paoli’s in 
South Audley Street, we proceeded to Lord Marchmont’s 
in Curzon Street.” 

We also find, from the Annual Register, that 
Paoli lived in Oxford Street,* near the corner of 
the Edgware Road. Can the number, or the 
exact position of these houses be given ? 

Il. L. J. 

Sr. Donat’s Castir. — Can any of your corre- 
spondents furnish any information relating to a 
book entitled Venustum Poema, by 1). Thos. Ley- 
son, a native of Neath, and afterwards a physician 
at Bath?’ It was published in 1569. A tran- 
script of such parts of the poem as describes the 
castle of St. Donat’s, in Glamorganshire, is de- 
sired. Is there any foundation for a tradition 
that Wesley once preached from the fountain, in 
the centre of the court, at St. Donat’s castle ? 
And also, explain why its owners, the Stradlings, 
who were ultra-royalists, are not in the list of 
persons who compounded for their estates during 
the Commonwealth ? S. A. 


Society oF Inpustry.—I should be much 
obliged by information as to the nature, and 
whether still in existence, of a Society who struck 
a medal of which I give particulars :—Round the 
edge (face)—“ Peace and Plenty are the fruits of 
industry and subordination.” On face: Two fe- 
male figures; one holding a horn of plenty, and 
the other an olive branch, with a beehive between 
them. On reverse of medal is the name of holder, 
“Mr. Peel, Trustee, 1792." Surrounding the 
name: “Society of Industry, founded 29 Noy., 
1783."°+ S.C. 


Wuitsreap Famty in Svssex.—In the Ve- 
moirs of the Rev. John James Weitbrecht, 154, 
p- 2, I find the following passage : — 

“Mr. W.’s family have resided for several centuries in 
“chorndorf, and one branch of it is believed to have come 
to England about the period of the Norman Conquest, who 
ave supposed to have been the ancestors of the family now 
known in this county as the Whitbreads. An old church- 
vard in Sussex, not very far from Brighton, contains 
several tombstones of considerable antiquity erected over 
members of this family, where the orthography of the 


[* Gen. Paoli’s letter, dated “ Londra, 10 Dec. 1796,” 
is signed “Oxford Street, No. 200." —En. ] 

[+ This Society appears to have been connected with 
the county of Lincoln. Vide the Gent. Mag., 1xi. (ii.) 


p. §43.—Ep. 
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name approximates very nearly to the German mode of 
spelling it.” 

The immigration of an untitled German family 
into England about the period of the Norman 
Conquest would be very difficult to verify. The 
name of Weitbrecht ddes not appear in Riet- 
stap’s Armorial Général. I 
and has, therefore, no connection with 
bread so far as its meaning is concerned. Can 
any reader of “N. & Q.” inform me what “ old 
churchyard in Sussex ” is alluded to in the above 
extract ? As for the “tombstones of considerable 
antiquity,” very few stones in open churchyards 
can show inscriptions more than two centuries old. 

JAYDEF. 


W hit- 


Queries with Answers. 


Rerepos.—I shall feel obliged by one of your 
architectural correspondents informing me what is 
the Latin equivalent to reredos, rerdos, reredosse, 
arriére dos, ¥r. 

Does the Architectural Dictionary contain any 
philological or etymological matter ? 

A CorresponpdENt oF Firtren YEARS. 

The Mediwyval Latin equivalent for this term is given 
v ariously by Du Cange sub voce as dorsale, dossale, doxale : 
It is a term applied to the 
back of a throne, or other seat of state, as well as to the 
hangings behind an altar. Reredos is also similarly applied, 
back to an old-fashioned 


dorsile pallium, and dorsuale. 


and sometimes means the iron 
fireplace, where the wood is burnt on the old andirons. 
information is given in Viollet-le- 
Mobillier, sub voce “ Dorsal.” 

As to the work of which our correspondent inquires, it 
is the Dictionary published by the Architectural Publica- 


tion Society. 


Some very valuable 


Duc, Dictionnaire de 


bers of a Committee, to whom they are allotted, or by 
hese articles are then put 


circulated through the 


whom chosen, as seems best. 
into type in “slip proofs,” and 
whole Committee, each member of which sends his cor- 
further information, the 
hack to the 


rections or emendations, or as 


original writer, so that the article 


case may be. whole is then referred 
may be made as com- 
plete and correct as possible. Every statement, authority, 
quotation, or other similar matter, must be verified with 
the original: and it is very curious to see that, even in 
such books of the highest authority as Bingham’s Origines, 
or Liddell and Scott’s Dictionary, slips of the pen have 
been discovered. 

As to our correspondent’s query we can only say, not 
only is the philology 
fully given in all the 


the chemistry, botany, 


and etymology of every word care- 
ancient and modern languages, but 
geology, natural history, and every- 
material used in architecture, 


thing connected with any 


is fully entered into. The literature of the subject, from 
Homer downwards—including all incidental remarks in 


the Greek tragic poets—or in Aristophanes, in Herodotus, 
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It means “ far-shining,” | 


| Thomas Vance, Waxechandeler, for 
| of the beme lyght, and for makyng 


(34S. VII. Jas. 14, 65. 


in Strabo, or Pausanias—in the Roman writers, parti- 
eularly Vitruvius and Pliny—in the lexicographers and 
in the medivval chroniclers—is also given as fully as 
illustrated 
The work is rather more than half completed, and bids 


possible, and every article by engravings. 
fair to be the most comprehensive yet published on any 
branch of art or science. Among the writers, the follow- 
ing names may be recorded: the late Professor Cockerell, 
Messrs. Angell, Ash- 
pitel, Burnell, Gosling, I’ Anson, Knowles, Lewis, Lockyer, 
Nelson, J. W. Papworth, Wyatt Papworth (the active 
secretary), Smirke, Tite, &e., &c.] 


Professors Donaldson and Kerr, 


Reiick Sunpay, etc. — In the churchwardens’ 
books of St. Martin's Outwich, the following 
entries occur : — 

“ Relike Sonday, 1524. Payde for red wyne on Relykys 
Sonday e, 14, 

“ Paschall, or Hallowed Taper, anno 1525. VPayde to 
makyng & renewyng 
of the Paskall, wt the 
tenabur candell and crosse candell, xx*.” 

Can you give me any information about “ Relic 
Sunday,” which, according to Ilalliwell, is the 
third Sunday after Midsummer Day? Can you 
also explain what the “heme light” and the 
“tenabur candell” were ? The extracts are given 


in Godwin and Britton’s Churches of London. 


The articles are written by various mem- | 


R. B. Prosser. 
[In the Harl. MS. 2247, is a curious collection of 
Postills, or Homilies, written in the of King 
Edward IV. and King Henry VII. At fol. 168 b is one 
entitled “In festo Reliquarum,” commencing “ Worship- 


reigns 


ful friends, on Sunday next coming shall be the holy 
feast of all relicks (called Relick Sunday), that be left 
here in earth to the great magnificence, honour, and wor- 
ship of God and protit to man, both bodily and ghostilv, for 
inasmuch as we be insufficient to worship and reverence 
singularly all reverent relicks of all saints left here in 
earth, for it passeth man’s power. Wherefore holy church, 
in especial the Church of England, hath ordained this 
holy feast to be worshipped the next Sunday after the 
translation of St. Thomas of ¢ mterbury, vearly to be 
hallowed and had in reverence.” 

For some notices of the Tenebrae office of Wednesday, 
Holy Thursday, and Good Friday, consult “ N. & Q.” 2e4 
S. viii. 32.) 

“Tus Cuvcren or ENGLAND AND IRELAND.” — 
When was this designation first used? See Proc- 
ter’s Book on the Common Prayer. CX Ze 

[That unmeaning clause, * The United Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland,” which occurs on the title-page of The 
Book of Common Prayer, was first used at the commence- 
ment of the century. The authority for this 
phrase is the fifth article of the Union of 1800: “ That the 
Churches of and Ireland be united into one 
Protestant (1) episcopal Church, to be called * The United 
Church of England and Ireland.” 
men are not responsible for the theology of Acts of Par- 


present 
England 
Of course, church- 


liament, especially those passed during the dark ages of 
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the Georgian era. We cannot see that in reality the 
Church of Ireland has been in any respect more united 
with the English since the Union than before it. It is 
still perfectly independent as to jurisdiction. It still has 
its own proper Book of Common Prayer, its own Convo- 


cation, and its own peculiar customs. The Irish service | 


book contains a prayer for the Lord-Lieutenant; an 
Office for Visiting Prisoners; and a Rubric concerning 
the time of publishing banns, which are not found in the 
English Prayer Book. The late Archbishop Magee, in 
one of his published Charges, very distinctly asserted 
the authority of the Irish Prayer Book. As regards doc- 


trine and general discipline, it has adways been united 


with the Church of England.] 
TrtLe or Masesty.— When was the title of 
Majesty appropriated to English sovereigns. It 
was occasionally used at an early period; but was 
at first almost confined, as a title, to the Emperor. 
Hisroricvs. 
[ We believe Henry VIIT. was the first English sovereign 
who was styled “His Majesty.” The titles of Engli 





sh 
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and 30, 1761, and at Covent Garden on Oct. 3, 1761. 
After being circulated in manuscript, admired and ap- 
plauded by those who had perused it, it was first pri- 
vately rehearsed at Lord Melcombe’s villa, afterwards 
Brandenburgh House. It was never printed. See Baker’s 
Biog. Dramatica, ed. 1812, and Geneste’s Hist. of the 
Stage, iv. 617. Consult also A Letter to R— B—, Esy., 
author of the new Comedy, called The Wishes. Lond. 8vo, 
1761.] 


Replies. 
“THE REFORMED MONASTERY.” 
(3'4 8. vi. 456.) 

That a copy of this work, dated 1677, exists in 
the Bodleian Library, may be seen by a reference 
to the Catalogue under the Initials B. (1). 
Watt gives it, with the date 1678, under the 


| name Jesus, and makes no mention of the author. 


sovereigns have undergone many changes: Henry LV. was | 


“ His Grace ;” Henry VL. “ His Excellent Grace ;” Ed- 
ward IV., “High and Mighty Prince ;” 
“ His Grace,” and “ His Highness ;” Henry VIIL., first 


Henrv VII., | 


“ His Highness,” and then “ His Majestv.” “ His Sacred | 
est) 


Majesty ” was the title assumed by subsequent sovereigns, 
which was afterwards changed to “ Most Excellent 
Majesty.”} 


IirmraA AND SHALLUM. — In Frazer's Magazine | 


for January, 1865 (p. 95), occurs the following 


sentence in an article on Richardson, the no- | 


velist : —- 

“In strong contrast to these boisterous lovers is the 
gentle and prolix Sir Charles, who woos her in sentences 
a page long, and by slow approaches, which remind one 
of Hilpah and Shallum.” 

What is the allusion here? If it refer to any- 
thing biblical—and I know my Bible passably 
well—I cannot recall it. oO. P. 

[ Addison’s charming legend of Hilpa and Shallum will 
be found in the eighth volume of The Spectator, Nos, 
584, 585. Hilpa, the Chinese antediluvian princess, was 
one of the hundred and fifty daughters of Zilpah, of the 
race of Cohu, by whom some of the learned think is meant 
Cain. Shallum, her lover, “of a gentle disposition, be- 
loved both by God and man,” was lord of a manor con- 
sisting of a long chain of rocks and mountains, which 
goes under the name of Tirzah. ] 


Mr. Bentiey’s HARLEQUINADE “THE WISHES.” 
Was this piece, which Bentley's quondam friend 
Walpole speaks of as very witty and humorous, 
till maimed for party purposes, ever played or 
printed? And if so, is any copy to be got of it ? 
(See Walpole’s Letters, Cunningham’s edit. iii. 
407, 491, 512; viii. 196.) QUIVIS. 

[Richard Bentley’s comedy, Wishes, or Harlequin’s 
Mouth Opened, was acted et Drury Lane on July 27, 28, 


In order to facilitate the discovery of the author, 
it seems desirable to give the whole of the title, 
which I here transcribe from a copy in the public 
library of this University, the frontispiece to which 
has been torn out. 

“ Claustrum Anime: The Reformed Monastery ; on, 
Tue Love or Jesus. A sure and short, pleasant and 
easie way to Heavey. In Meditations, Directions, and 
Resolutions to Love and Obey Jesus unto Death. In two 
Parts. Loxpon, Printed for Henry Brome, at the Gun 
in S. Paul's Church-Yard, the West-End. mpc_xxvu.” 

The second part, which has a shorter title, is 
dated wpcnxxvi. The Imprimatur is dated “ Ex 
Ed. Lambeth. Febr. 16, 1675-6. The work is 
dedicated to John [Fell], Bishop of Oxford, who 
was also Dean of Christ-Church, to whom the 
author expresses himself under obligations. In 
the preface to the first part he represents his aim 
to be “ to have every Christian to be really de- 
vout and precise, without entering the cloister or 
the conventicle.” In the preface to the second 
part he says: — 

“ Not that I would deny that places for Religious Re- 
tirement might afford many great advantages, in order 
to greater devotion and heavenly mindedness ; for I be- 
wail their loss, and heartily wish that the piety and 
charity of the present age might restore to this nation 
the useful conveniency of them. Necessary Reformations 
might have repurg’d Monasteries as well as the Church, 
without abolishing of them: and they might have been 
still houses of Religion without having any dependance 
upon Rome :”—and more to the same effect, which he 
concludes thus: “ Bene vixit qui bene latuit—he lives best 
and most safe, who is least acquainted with the world 
and lives farthest from it.” 

The Epistle Dedicatory is signed “ Your Lord- 
ship’s most dutiful Son and most humble Servant, 
L.B.” Now I am very strongly of opinion that the 
author was Luke Beaulieu. We learn from Wood 
(Athene O.von., iv. 668), that he was a native of 
France, educated at the University of Saumur, 
came into England on account of religion about 
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the year 1667; was made divinity reader in the 


at Christ-Church, Oxford, where he took the de- 
gree of B.D. ; was a prebendary of Gloucester, and 
chaplain to Chief Justice Jettries. He was the 
acknowledged author of the following works : — 


“ Take heed of both Extreams; or, plain and useful 
Cautions against Popery and Presbytery, in two parts. 
Lond. 1675.” 

“The Holy Inquisition ; wherein is represented what 
is the religion of the Church of Rome. Lond. 1681.” 

“A Discourse showing that Protestants are on the 
safer side, and that their religion is the surest way to 
heaven. Lond. 1687.” 


As neither of these works is in our University 
Library, I am unable to compare their style with 


that of The Reformed Monastery; but many parts | 


of the preface to the first part of the latter work 


might well have done the same duty for the first | 


of the three ome works, “* Take heed of both 
extreams.” In one place he writes: — 

“ Must we retire into Thebais, with the fathers of the 
desert ? Must we confine ourselves to the solitude of a 


Monastick Cell? Or shall we become Quakers, and pro- | 


fess the sullenness of Melancholy Fanaticks? Why, 
truly in Popish Countreys, the Cloister hath ingross’d 
the name of Religion, and they that would be, or be 
thought to be, devout bevond others, do usually put on a 
Frvyer’s hood, and embrace the Rule of some Religious 
Order: and, amongst us, Puritanism hath usurp’d the 
name of Godliness.” 

This is so like a caution against “ both ex- 
tremes,” that the presumption is thereby greatly 
strengthened that Beaulieu is the author. E. V. 

Cambridge. 


[We have since discovered a copy of The Reformed 


Monastery in the British Museum entered under the | 


initials B. (L.) The work no doubt is from the pen of 
Luke Beaulieu, as it was issued by the publisher of his 
other works. Beaulieu also translated Bishop Cosin’s 
History of Popish Transubstantiation, Lond. 8vo, 1676. 


Inf addition to the few particulars given by Wood, we | 


may add, that Beaulien was Rector of Whitchurch in 


Oxfordshire, and Prebendary of St. Paul's. He died in | 


1723, and was buried at Whitchurch. ] 


JAMES I. AND MARSTON. 
(3"4 8S, vy. 451.) 


“ Consider for pity’s sake what must be the state and 
condition of a prince whom the preachers publicly from 
the pulpit assail—whom the comedians of the metropolis 
bring upon the stage,— whose wife attends these representa- 
tions to enjoy the laugh against her husband,—whom the 
Parliament braves and despises, — and who is universally 
hated by the whole people.” — De Beaumont, 1604, quoted 
by Von Raumer, ii. 206. 


In illustration of the italicised portions, take 
the following from Marston’s What you Will, in 
the prologue to which the author, who had al- 
ready been imprisoned for ridiculing the Scots in 
his Eastward Hoe! says, he — 


ae of St. George at Windsor; was admitted | 
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D QUERIES. 
ad Nor once dreads or cares 
What envious hand his guiltless muse hath struck. 
(1). Quadratus. Why hark, good Phylus (O that thy 
narrow sense 
Could but contain me now). All that exists 
| Takes valuation from opinion. 
| A giddy minion now.—Pish, thy taste is dull 
| And cannot relish me. (Act I. Se. 1.) 
| (2). Jacome. Hark! Lorenzo. Celso, the loose Venice 
! 


Duke, 
Is going to bed; ’tis now a forward morn 
’Fore he take rest. © strange transformed sight, 
When princes make night day, the day their night. 
-Andr. Come, we'll petition him. 
Jaco. Away, away. 
He scorns all plaints ; makes jest of serious suit. 

[Enter the Duke coupled with a lady ; two couples 
more with them, the men having tobacco-pipes in their 
hands. The women sit; they dance a round. The 
petition is delivered up by Randolfo ; the Duke lights 
his tobacco pipe with it, and goes out dancing. 

Rand. St. Mark, St. Mark ! 

Jaco. Did not I tell vou, lose no more rich time ; 

What can one get but mire from a swine ? ” (Act I.) 

Here the proof that the loose Venice Duke was 

he whom scandal called Rizzio’s son, lies chiefly 
in the disproof; and the audience are directed to 
the true aim of the satire by the attribution of 
acts of marked unlikeliness. The prince is osten- 
tatiously made a smoker and a dancer, — habits 
which, if need were, would be adduced to show 
that the tobacco-hating and ungainly monarch 
was not alluded to. 

(3). Lampatho, apropos of nothing, says — 


“The Venice state is young, loose, and unknit ; 

Can relish naught but luscious vanities. 
| Go, fit his tooth. O glavering flattery, 

How potent art thou! Front, look brisk and sleck, 
| That such base dirt as you should dare to reek 
In princes’ nostrils. (Act IT.) 

(4). Ran, Cease, the Duke approacheth: ‘tis almost 

night, 

For the Duke’s up: now begins his day. 

Duke. What sport for night ? 

Lamp. A comedy entitled Temperance. 

Duke. What sot elects that subject for the Court ? 
What should dame Temperance do here? Away! 
| ‘The itch on Temperance, your moral play ! 

Quadr. Duke, Prince, Royal blood !— thou hast the 
best means to be damned of any Lord in Venice —thou 
great man.. . . . I will do that which few of thy 
subjects do,—love thee: but I will never do that which 
all thy subjects do,—flatterthee. (Act V.) 

(5). Duke. How shall we spend the night ? 

Quadr. Gulp Rhenish wine, my liege ; let our paunch 

rent ; 
Suck merry jellies ; preview, but not prevent, 
No mortal can, the miseries of life. (Act V.) 

It should be remembered that there is nothing 
in the plot which necessitates the introduction of 
so loose-living a prince, or of such marked satire. 
The cause, therefore, must be sought in well- 
known external circumstances. Again, as De 
Beaumont wrote in 1604, and as Eastwood Hoe ! 
was published in 1605 (in three different edi- 
tions) it is not unlikely that the suppressed pas- 
sages of this play contained allusions not only to 
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Scotchmen but to the king. 
strengthened by the cutting of ears and slitting 
of noses with which Marston, Chapman, and 


This supposition is | 


Jonson were all threatened, and by the story of | 


the poison which Jonson’s mother had prepared 
for herself and her son if sentence had been pro- 
nounced against him. It is not likely that punish- 
ments deserving of avoidance by poison would 
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till 1814. I cannot adopt the epithet “ pre- 
tended” son, given by your correspondent M. A., 
as the existence of this son is an historical fact, 
verified by the title Louis XVIIL, as the exist- 
ence of a titular Napoleon II. is verified by the 
present title of Napoleon III. I have not seen 


| Perceval’s translation; but if it be similar to Haz- 


have been inflicted on the satirists of Scotchmen 


merely. 


, 
As to Queen Anna’s attendance on these repre- 


sentations, Eastward Hoe! was played by “the 
Children of Her Majesty’s Revels,” the “ little 
eyases who were then the fashion,” and that hat 
you Will was played by the same, is shown by 
the stage direction at the close of the second Act, 
where “ the sweet gallants” are represented by 
a “company of boys within.” If the Queen did 
not really attend such representations, the fact 
that they were played by her company of boy 


actors might have led tothe misapprehension, but | 


if Charles I. and his Queen could be praised for 


their virtue, and the virtuous changes made in the | 


Court, and could yet listen to the Calwn Britan- 
nicum in which they were thus praised, Queen 
Anna could not outrage the manners of the times 


by enjoying a laugh against James. In the | 


Calum Britannicum not only is the language 
most gross, but the immoralities of James and 
his Court are typified by all the worst details of 
the Jovian mythology. 

I would add that, as the players changed the 
Scotch lord in the Merchant of Venice, into “ that 
other lord,” so we can now understand why the 
folio, printed as it was from an acting copy, 
omitted in Act I. Sc. 4, Hamlet’s long speech 
beginning “This heavy-headed revel.’ It is not 
probable that they were purposely levelled at 
James, but no words could be more pointedly 
applicable. 3. NICHOLSON. 

New Zealand. 


PRETENDED SON OF LOUIS XVI. 
(3 8, vi. 473.) 

Besides the work translated from the French 
by the Hon. and Rey. C. G. Perceval, Rector of 
Calverton, Bucks, 1838, there is a work by A. De 
Beauchesne, translated by W. Ilazlitt, under the 
title — 


“Louis XVII., his Life, Sufferings, and Death: the 
Captivity of the Royal Family in the Temple,” 1853. 


This prince was born in 1785, and died June 8, | 


1795 ; and his titular sovereignty lasted not quite 
seventeen months, his father Louis XVI. being 
beheaded January 21, 1793 (Walter Scott’s Life 
of Napoleon, c. xiii.) His uncle, the Count of 
Provence, born 1755, succeeded to the title in 
1795, but not to the sovereignty as Louis XVIII. 


litt’s, it must be treated as historical, although 
like all history, errors may be detected in it. 
T. J. Buexton. 

Lichfield. 

The following extract from The Times of Dec. 
22 furnishes an answer to A. M.’s query,—if the 
statement it contains, that the pretended Dauphin 
“went to Java in 1853, and died there,” be 
correct : — 

“ A Paris journal publishes the following strange his- 
tory of an old Gothie arm-chair, which was sold a few 
days since at the public auction-rooms in the Rue Drouot. 
The article in question, at first richly ornamented, was 
presented by the maker to Maria Theresa, and figured in 
her boudoir. After the death of the Empress of Austria 
it was sent, in conformity with her desire, to Queen 
Marie Antoinette of France, and was subsequently used 
by Louis XVI. during his imprisonment in the Temple. 
After the King’s tragical death Cléry, his valet-de-chambre, 
became its owner, and took it to England ; where it suc- 
cessively became the property of the Prince Regent, and 
afterwards of the Duke of Cumberland. The latter took 
it with him to Berlin, and there sent it to an upholsterer 
for repair. The workman to whom it was intrusted 
found in the stuffing of the seat a diamond pin, the por- 
trait of a boy, and several sheets of very closely written 
manuscript. The man sold the pin, and gave the portrait 
and papers to a watchmaker of his acquaintance. Some 
years later the watchmaker, whoxe name was Naundorff, 
endeavoured to pass himself off as Louis XVII., and pro- 
duced the papers and portrait in support of his preten- 
sions. After making some noise in France, and then in 
Belgium, where he lost his son, who called himself the 
Duke of Normandy, he went to Java in 1853, and died 
there. The workman who found the portrait and docu- 
ments kept his secret till just before his death, when he 
revealed the whole to his family. One of his relatives, 
having ascertained that the chair was still at Berlin, pur- 
chased it, and sold it to a French traveller, who carried it 
to Paris; where it ultimately came into possession of an 
old woman, the inmate of an asylum for the aged, lately 
deceased. It has now been sold by auction with the rest 
of her effects.” 

The cutting, at all events, deserves to be pre- 
served in “N.&Q.” It has since been stated that 
this chair fetched a high price, and is now gone 

oS 


“into a Gallery in Piccadilly.” P. 8. 


TOURNAMENTS. 
(3" S. vi. 440, 477.) 

In Favyn’s Théatre d Honneur et de Chevalerie 
(Paris, 1620), tom. ii. 1752-1798, will be found a 
list of the thirty-six great German tournaments, 
with the arms in each case of the nobles or princes 
at whose expense they were held, as well as of 
the “Quatre Rois du Tournoy.” 
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Favyn professes to correct the errors of Modius, 
whose book, entitled — 
“ Pandecte triumphales, sive Pomparum et Festorum ac 
Solennium A pparataam, Conviviorum Spectaculorum Si- 


mulacrorum Bellicorum equestrium et pedestrium, Nau- | 


machiarum ludorumque, dénique omnium nobiliorum 
tomi duo,” 

was printed at Frankfort in 1586. As there are 
many discrepancies between the dates in Favyn 
and those given by your correspondent on p. 477, 
I have made a list of the first twelve tourna- 
ments. Favyyn says: — 

“La premitre assemblée fut tenue par l’Empereur 
Henry surnommé l’Oiseleur Premier du nom, Due de 
Saxe, le Premier Dimanche d’apres les Roys, lan de 
Grace Neuf cents trente huit, en la Ville de Magdebourg,” 
&e. &e. 


1. Magdebourg . ‘ ° e 938 
2. Rotenbourg e . . e 942 
8. Constance ° ° . ° OAS 
4. Mertspourg ‘ ° . . 69 
5. Braunschweig ° 9965 
6. Treves ° ° ° ° ° 1019 
7. Halle ° ° ° : ° 1042 
& Augsbourg ° ° 5 - LOoRO 
9. Gottingen ° , ° . 2a 
10. Zurich ° ° . ° ° 1165 
11. Cologne . ° ° ° ° 1179 
12. Nirnberg ° ‘ e ° 1198 


The others agree with the list already given, with 
the exception of the three following : — 


19. Bamberg . ‘ ‘ . s 1362 
28. Wiirtzburg . a ° ° 1474 
34. Bamberg ° ‘ , ; 1486 


It will be seen that the list above also supplies 
the omissions in the one given at p. 477, and that 
it fixes the date of the first tournament eight years 
later. 

Although Favyn professes to correct Modius, 
the descriptions given by both of them of the 
arms borne at the earlier tournaments must be 
received with a good deal of caution. Arms had 
probably not become hereditary distinctions in 
those days, and Favyn and Modius appear to have 
assigned to those who took part in these tourna- 
ments the arms which were afterwards borne by 
their descendants. For example, at p. 1770, the 
arms of the Counts Palatine of the Rhine in the 
year 1337, are made to include the golden orb, or 
Reichs-Apfel, which was not granted until the 
year 1544. (Vide Spener, Operis Heraldict pars 
Specialis, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1717, p. 678.) 

The list given by your correspondent appears to 
be taken from Riixner’s Thurmer Buch, published 
at Siemern about 1530, a copy of which very 
curious book I met with some years ago; a second 
edition was published later at Frankfort. 

Joux Woopwarp. 

New Shoreham. 
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| Qventix Matsys (3™ 8, vi. 374, 421, 476.) — 
| Your correspondent under the signature of W. 
| HE. Jawes Weare, has shorn Quentin Matsys of 
| some of his most towering plumes derived from 
the anvil and the pencil. It is, however, to be 
regretted some works of this great artist were not 
| named, and where they are to be found, and 
whether “ relaid” or retouched. Of the merit of 
the iron font-crane in the church of St. Peter at 
| Louvain, but little can be said, excepting upon 
the finial, which certainly is well designed and 
ingeniously executed. 

There is an exceedingly fine piece of ironwork 
in the beautiful church of Aerschot, a few leagues 
from Louvain: it is the only iron chandelier in 

| medieval design worthy of the age. While stand- 
ing beneath it in fixed admiration, the gruff and 
busy Swiss growled in my ear, “ That, sir, was 
| made by Quentin-Matsys, and designed to hang 
over the tomb of his wife. It was lately found 
buried beneath a mass of rubbish, and much 
| damaged; but has just been restored, and placed 
| as you now see it.” This is in substance engraved 
upon the hoop, which forms the basis of the de- 
| sien. Heigh, in his Continental Interiors, in his 
view of the magnificent screen, has given only a 
| portion of this chandelier. 

A tombstone, said on the same authority to 
| have been discovered amongst the wrecks caused 
by the havoc of the French Revolution, and placed 
as it now remains, by the south door of the church, 
is inscribed to a female of the Matsys family. 

If your correspondent would furnish a few re- 
marks on this chandelier, on the artist (under what- 
ever name he may be found), or on the tombstone, 
it is probable he would afford valuable informa- 
tion to your readers. H. D’AvENrY. 


GenERAL Hven Mercer (3 S. vi. 473, 537.) 
From Mr. Epwarps’s reply to C. W. B., General 
Mercer appears to have been of the family of 
Mercers of Knockbally Style, or of Lodge, both in 
the county of Carlow, one of whom (circa 1725) 
married a Vigors of Burgage. Both these families 
I suppose to have descended from Colonel William 
Mercer, a poet and parliamentary officer under the 
Earl of Essex, who was the son of Mr. James 
Mercer, parson of Slaines, Aberdeenshire, and was 
settled at Dublin in 1784. He was five times 
married. I have always considered General Hugh 
to have been the great-grandson of John Mercer, 
whose Chronicle was published some thirty years 
since by the Spalding Club. He was born in 1721, 
educated as a medical man, served in that capa- 
city, at the battle of Culloden, and probably find- 

| ing the climate of Scotland too warm, emigrated 
| shortly after that disastrous event to America. 

| - . 
| Tue Micxietoy Hooter (3 S. vi. 464.)— 
| The following facts may tend to throw light on 
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NOTES 


this Gloucestershire mystery. About a year back 
sounds closely resembling those described by IL, 
kept the neighbourhood of Bringsty Common, near 

jromyard, in Herefordshire, in nightly fear. The 
noise, as respectable persons who trequently heard 
it assured inquirers, was “an awful wailing sort 
of sound,” appearing ‘to rise and fall,” sometimes 
“ quite close,” and “the next instant dying away 
in the distance,” and resembling nothing remem- 
bered in those parts. It was attributed variously 
to unheard-of beasts, escaped lunatics, foxes, owls, 
plovers, &c., while supporters of a supernatural 
theory were not wanting. I believe that some in- 
telligent champions of a fox-origin are not yet 


satistied; and it may be conceded that at a time | 


when the good folks were, each night, in painful 
expectation of a hideous outbreak, a fox’s cry may 
occasionally have been taken for that of the 
monster. But this much is certain: First, that 
several well-informed individuals came to the 
conclusion, after much sifting of evidence, that 
the sounds must proceed from a bird, and that 
bird a bittern. Secondly, that after a few weeks, 
a bittern, a bird very rarely seen in those parts, 
was shot by a farmer within a short distance of 
the chief scene of the alarms. Thirdly, that there- 
upon the reign of terror ended. 
gamekeepers and others, well acquainted with the 
night music of foxes, were at a loss to account for 
the noise, until a bittern was suggested as its 
author, some time before the lucky shot (7. e. 
lucky for the alarmed rustics, though not lucky as 
slaying a rare and beautiful bird) was fired. o. 

Hotianps: Cuerrs (2" §. iii. 169.) —I have 
just stumbled upon an early allusion to Zollands, 
which, as I do not find the query asking for any 
such references has been answered, you may per- 
haps like to insert. 

In a Letter from the Facetions Doctor Andrew 
Tripe at Bath, 8vo, 1714, p. 27 (a pamphlet which 
has excited some notice in “ N, & Q.”’) the writer 
says ; —_— 

“ But by all means, vou must renounce Holland, Geneva, 
and Brunswick Mum. For one corrupts vour Lungs, and 
the other stupifies vour Jntellects.” 


Let me add an instance of the use of “cheers ” 
in our modern sense,—a question debated ins 
“N. &. Q.” some time since, though I cannot find 
the reference to it. The Scots Magazine for 1789, 
p. 356, describing an archery meeting at I[Latfield, 
says, that Miss Harcourt was saluted “with three 
cheers” as Queen of the Target. i A 


Tuer Youne Pretender (2° 8, vii. 1.) — I am 
nearly certain that Horace Walpole says that it 
was in the church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields that 
the Young Pretender conformed to our Church. I 
have read that a Book of Common Prayer was 
always at hand wherever he went. W. HL. 


I may add, that 
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OLp Inns oF Sovutnwark (3" §, vii. 13.) — 
A question is asked by D. R. J. respecting the old 
inns of Southwark, and especially the ( ae 
Wheel Inn, High Street. I would refer D. R. J. 
to a paper which I am now printing in the forth- 
coming part of the Surrey Arc heological Society’ s 
Transactions, and which I antic ipate will very 
shortly be published. It is a continuation of, 
rather a up plement to, Mr. Corner’s paper on the 
same subject, and will contain a additional 
information relative to the Vhite Lion Inn: but I 
have not met with anything about the Catherine 
Wheel Inn. WituiAM ITenry Harr. 

Roupell Park, Streatham. 

Mr (3'¢ 8. vi. 434, 503.) — This wasa strong 
sort of beer introduced from Germany at the be- 
ginning of the last century. It is sometimes 
called Hamburgh Mum; sometimes Bronswick 
Mum. In Plavford’s Second Book of the Musical 
Companion, W. Pearson, 1715, is the follow- 
ing — 

“ Catch in Praise of Mum. 

*There’s an odd sort of liquor 
New come from Hamborough, 

*T will stick a whole wapentake 
Thorough and thorough ; 

*Tis vellow, and likewise 
As bitter as gall, 

And as strong as six horses, 
Coach and all. 

\s I told vou “twill make you 
As drunk as a drum ; 

You'd fain know the name on't, 
But for that, my friend, mum.” 


In the curious little book, Political Merriment ; 
or, Truths told to some Tune, 1714, is a short 
poem, “In Praise of Brunswick Mum” (p. 96) ; 
and at p. 3 of the same work, “An Excellent 
Ballad,” concluding with the following stanza: — 

“ Now, now true Protestants rejoice, 

Stand by your laws and King, 

Now you've proclaim’d the Nation’s choice, 
Let traitorous rebels swing ; 

Let roval George, the Papists’ scourge, 
To England quickly come : 

His health till then, let honest men, 
Drink all in Brunswick Mum.” 

Pope also has an allusion to this popular liquor, 
in the following couplet : — 

“ The clamorous crowd is hush’d with mugs of mam, 

Till all, tun’d equal, send a general hum.” 
Epwarp F. RimMpavtt. 


Some late articles relating to Mum bring to my 
remembrance a witty saying of Henry Erskine’s, 
which you may possibly think worthy of notice. 
There used to be an Act of Parliament annually 
relative to the duties on “malt, mum, cyder, and 
perry.” Mr. Perry, editor of the Morning Chronicle, 
heing indicted by the Attorney-General for an 
alleged political libel, conducted his own defence, 
made an able spe . +h to the jury, and had a verdict 
of “Not guilty.” Not long afterwards Cobbett was 
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indicted for a seditious passage in his Register, 
and, prompted by the success of the Chronicle's 
editor, resolved to follow the same course. He 
did so, but failed; being convicted and sentenced 
to a heavy fine and imprisonment. Henry Er- 
skine’s observation on this was, that Cobbett tried 
to be Perry, when he should have been Mum. 


J. R. B. 


JOHNSONIANA: Sotvtion or Contrxvetty (3" 
S. vii. 6.) — In the Dictionnaire de [ Académie the 
phrase “solution de continuité” is given as an 
established one in medical and philosophical works. 
This is in the fourth edition of the Dictionary, and 
is therefore nearly sufficient to disprove the notion 
that this phrase was taken from Johnson, though 
it is true that the said edition was published in 
1762, and Johnson's letter was written in 1720. 
[t can hardly have been publici juris till Boswell 
printed it. But it is immaterial. The phrase is 
also found in Cotgrave's old Dictionary, 1611. 

LYTTELTON. 

Hak vy, Stourbridge. 


PriLoLocvs may be assured that this expres- 
sion is far older than the time of Johnson. It 
will be found in Rabelais, I cannot give the exact 
reference. The application will not bear explana- 
tion in your columns. ALF. B. 


Enenisn Tunes “ANNEXED” BY THE YANKEES 
(3"4 S, vi. 430.)—The quotation, “ Hearts of Oak,” 
Xe., is not from Garrick ; but is part of Smollett’s 
well-known song, “Come, cheer up my lads, ‘tis 
to glory we steer.” Cc. B. 

[The words of the still popular song, “ Hearts of Oak,” 
are by David Garrick (as stated ~y "Mn. PINKERTON ). 
The song was sung by Mr. Champnes in Harlequin’s Inva- 
sion, in 1759. The tune is by Dr. Bovee. Vide Chap- 
pell’s Popular Music of Olden Time, ii. 715.—Ep. 

Dr. Boyce was the composer of this fine old pa- 
triotic song. I have two broadside copies now 
before me. One is entitled “‘.A Loyal Song, sung 
by Mr. Champnes in JZarlequin’s Invasion ;” the 
other “ A Loyal Song cet by Dr. Boyce.” ZZarle- 
quin's Invasion was a pantomime produced at 
Drury Lane, Dec. 31, 1759. The dialogue was 
written by David Garrick, and the plot and ma- 
chinery were of his invention. 


Epwarp F. Rimpavcr. 


Noto Eptscorart (3% 8. vi. 48, 189.) — Dr. 
Farmer, it is said, twice refused a bishoprick. 
The following instance deserves notice from the 
curiousness of the reply. My authority is Dibdin’s 
Reminiscences (vol. i. p- 173):— 

“He (Dr. Andrews, Dean of Canterbury), had a full, 
strong voice, and is said never to have used it more 
sonorously and effectively than when, to the Prime Minis- 
ay question (I think it was Lord Liverpool's, though 

. Perceval gave him the deane ry ), * whether he would 
2 a bishop,” he answered * Nolo.’ 
P. W. TREPOLPEN. 


Composition At HABERDASHER’s Hatt (3" 8. 
vi. 266.) — After the royalist party had been 
subdued, commissioners were appointed by the 
parliament to compound their estates. These 
commissioners sat at Haberdashers’ Hall. In 
C ary ’s Memorial of the Great Civil War, vol. ii. 
p. 277, will be found a letter from Francis Rous 
to Sir Harry Vane relative to this commission. 
Amongst other matters he complains “ that there 
is little hope of despatch at Haberdashers’ Hall, 
they having before them, as a lawyer of the 
counsel of the trustees told me, fourscore causes 
when a motion was to be made for this business.” 

P. W. TREPOLPEN. 

Memmy (3" 8. vi. 267.) — There is in the Mu- 
seum of the College of Surgeons, Dublin, the body 
of a woman, which was accidentally discovered in 
the Bog of Ardee, co. Louth, in 1849. The skin 
is completely tanned, forming an integument like 
leather in colour and texture, and thus preserving 
unaltered the form and proportion of body and 
limbs, and there is no perceptible smell, or other 
sign of decay. The tradition amongst the neigh- 
bouring peasantry was, that about seventy years 
previously, a girl named Mary Carcha had poisoned 
herself (? with arsenic) in a fit of jealousy ; and 
as the peasantry would not permit the body to be 
interred in consecrated ground, it was buried in 
the Bog; and now, after a lapse of eighty-five 
years — seventy beneath the peat, and fifteen ex- 
posed to atmosphe ric influences — the body lies in 
a glass case in the Museum, having been com- 
plete ‘ly mummied, or rather converted into adipo- 
cire, by the tannin and other antiseptic constitu- 
ents of the peat, which seem to have penetrated 
every part of the structure; for the bones were at 
first so soft as to be easily penetrable by any sharp 
instrument; but after exposure to the air gradu- 
ally resumed their normal hardness. J. L. 

Dublin. 

Byron's “ Dox Juan” (3 8S, vi. 515.) — Mr. 
Warren doubtless refers to the stanzas issued 
from the Great Totham press, under the following 
title: — 

“Some Rejected Stanzas of Don Juan, with Byron’s 
own curious Notes. The whole written in Double Rhymes, 
after Casti’s manner, an Italian Author from whom Byron 

eis said to have plagiarized many of his Beauties. From 
an unpublished Manuscript in the possession of Captain 
Medwin. A very limited number printed. Great Totham, 
Essex : Printed at Charles Clarke’s private Press, 1845.” 


’ 





The pamphlet is a quarto, and contains fienty 
stanzas complete, except the third, which has the 
last couplet omitted. The stanzas occupy five 
pages, being printed only on one side, and the 
notes (eleven in number) fill two pages. W ith 


all my respect for the genius of Byron, I do not 
find these stanzas at all ‘worthy of him; but keep 
my copy of them as ac uriosity, never having seen 
this publication elsewhere. 


Este. 
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Anevs M‘Drarmip (3° yi. 507.) — The book- 


seller at Aberfeldy, who issued the edition of 


M‘Diarmid’s pamphlet in 1841, appears to have 
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no feeling for the rough eloquence of the author, | 


and equally little disposition to make allowance 


for the difficulty he may have felt in the use of | 


what to him must be regarded as a foreign lan- 
guage. On the contrary, the motto chosen for the 
titlepage indicates a desire to draw down contempt 
upon the work. I have now before me a copy, of 
which the title runs thus : — 

“Striking and Picturesque Delineations of the grand, 
beautiful, wonderful, and interesting Scenery around Loch- 
Earn. By Angus M‘Diarmid, Ground-ofticer on the Earl 
of Breadalbane’s Estate of Edinample. Superas se tollens 
in auras, in astra surgens. Edinburgh: printed for the 
Author by John Moir, 1815.” 


The dedication to the Earl bears the same date, 
which seems to mark this as the first edition. In 
the year now referred to I was myself at Loch- 
Earnhead, where I saw the book at the inn, and 
was also introduced to the author, then a fine 
athletic young man, who, though manifesting 
abundantly the enthusiasm which prompted him 
to compose his Delineations, conducted himself 
with a degree of modesty which, in the society of 
Saxons, a Gaul of that day could hardly have been 
expected to maintain. Whatever may be thought 
of M‘Diarmid’s style as a writer of English, every 
candid reader will give him credit for a keen per- 
ception of the beauties of natural scenery, and will 
admire the generous ardour which he displays 
when describing any act of heroism, or feat ‘of 
manhood. Ile may even be commended on the 
score of his charity; for so unwilling does he ap- 
pear to judge harshly of his neighbours, that his 
strongest expression for a robber goes no further 
than calling him “a man of incoherent transac- 
tions.” If my recollection serves me, I was in- 
formed that the gentleman who put M‘Diarmid's 
work to press was a Colonel Riley, or O'Reilly. 
I am not certain, after the lapse of so many vears, 
whether the name assumed the English or the 
Irish form; and as in 1815 “N. & Q.” were only 
in posse, the inducement to record that class of 
facts, and even the means of doing so, were want- 
ing. It may be presumed that the Colonel, and 
and not the author, is responsible for the Latin 
motto which appears on the titlepage. 


R. S. A. 


Scartetr Famiy (2° 8. ix. 197.) — A Gene- 
alogist is mistaken in regard to Christiana Scarlett’s 
marriage into the family of the Gordons of Earls- 
ton. Sir John Gordon's first wife was Juliana J. 
Searlett. By her he had no family, and Sir Wil- 
liam Gordon’s mother was an Irving of Gribton. 

GAMMA. 


Eyeuisn Soiprers at Tue Barrie or Lerpzia 
(2"" 8. viii. 537.) —I spoke on this subject a few 
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days ago to an old soldier in this parish, who was 
at the battle of Leipzig. He tells me that the 
only English there were a troop of artillery armed 
with rockets, which were then a new invention. 
Ile thinks that there were in all about one hun- 
dred men under Captain Bogue, and attached to 
Bernadotte’s army. He describes the rockets as 
most effective, and as, from their novelty, causing 
great confusion in the French army. ‘The troop 
remained for some time attached to Bernadotte’s 


army. GAMMA. 


DiscLraArmMmiIne (3% S, yi. 302, 461.) — 

“ He was born at Wakefield, in Yorkshire, in the year 
1653, and notwithstanding the heralds, as appears by their 
books, thought fit to disclaim his father’s pretensions to 
bear arms as a descendant from the Radcliffes of Dilston, 
in the county of Northumberland, the chiefs of which 
family had been knights, barons, and earls from Henry 
IVth’s time to this very day, vet the late Earl of Der- 
wentwater, Sir Francis Radcliffe, acknowledged him for 
a kinsman, and suffered the son to wear a bend in graile 
sable, field argent, on his coach, which none of the College 
belonging to the Earl Marshall thought fit to animadvert 
on during his life, though they have admonished the 
University of Oxford not to erect any such escutcheon 
over or upon his monument.”—Life of Dr. Radcliffe 

1715) p. 3. 

Sarsen Stones (3% S. vi. 456, 523.) —I am 
obliged by the replies I have received, and beg to 
observe that, though Stukeley was a great anti- 
quary, he was nevertheless a visionary one, and I 
should be sorry to rely on him as an authority 
in points of archeological obscurity. There are 
very few Pheenician words known, and I question 
very much whether Sarsen be one of them. It 
has been too much the custom to attribute to the 
Phoenicians the origin of things for which no 
reasonable explanation could be suggested; but I 
have known the Phenician hypothesis so com- 
pletely blown to the winds in one remarkable 
instance of ancient relics, that I have no great 
faith in the solution of any antiquarian problem 
founded upon such an assumption. With regard 
to the Sarsen stones of Stonehenge, they are not 
un-hewn, and moreover they afford rude examples 
of the tenon and mortice joint, therefore the pro- 
hibition in Deut. xxvii. 5, 6, and Jos. viii. 30, 31, 
will not apply to that and similar temples, how- 
ever it may be thought applicable to such temples 
as Abury. W. W. & 

A Porm HAVING ONLY OnE Vowetr (34 8. v. 
526.) —E1x FraGeEr’s desire for one-vowelled pa- 
ragraphs may, perhaps, be stayed for awhile by 
the following poem, which, though probably not 
of Canadian origin, I have cut from a Canadian 
newspaper : —_— 

“In the following only one vowel is used, and a very 
peculiar verse we have in consequence. We do not 
know who took the trouble to write the lines, but they 
are curious now they are done :— 
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*No monk too good to rob, or plot, 
No fool so gross to bolt Seotch collops hot. 
From Donjon tops no Oronooko rolls. 
Logwood, not lotes, floods Oporto’s bowls. 
Troops of old tosspots oft to sot consort. 
Box-tops schoolboys, too, oft do flog for sport. 
No cool monsoons blow eft on Oxford dons, 
Orthodox, jog-trot, book-worm Solomons ! 
Bold Ostrogoths of ghosts no horror show, 
On London shop-fronts no hop-blossoms grow. 
To crocks of vold no dodo looks for food, 
On soft cloth footstools no old fox doth brood. 
Long storm-tost sloops forlorn do work to port. 
Rooks do not roost on spoons, nor woodcocks snort, 
Nor dog on snowdrop or on coltstoot rolls, 
Nor common frog concocts long protocols.’ ” 

Eric. 

Ville-Marie, Canada. 


‘ 


Joun Ratston (3% 8, vi. 455.) —John Ralston 
was a teacher of drawing about forty years ago in 
Manchester, and the neighbourhood. He was a 
man of some talent, and of a social disposition. 
His pictures consist principally of boat pieces, 
river and coast scenery. The colouring somewhat 
warm. There must be persons living in Man- 
chester and the neighbourhood to whom he was 
known, and who could give further information 
concerning him. I merely speak from the know- 
ledge and impressions of a boy. One of his pic- 
tures adorned the walls of “ the nursery.” 

CROWDOWN. 

“Take my Carp” (3S, vi. 498.)—I have al- 
ways understood this phrase to mean : “ You have 
surpassed me, you may wear the cap”—as in tirht- 
ing, the victor wins the belt. 

We have the saying quite common : “ You have 
capped me” —gone beyond me. Also, ** That caps 
all.” s, &. G. 

Islington. 

Portrait oF Oxiver (3 S. vi. 444.) — The 
Goodwood portrait was brought to the notice of 
your readers some years ago (2™ S, ii. 468 ; iii. 
410). On that occasion (ini. 514) I mentioned a 
yortrait of Cromwell that I had seen, many vears 
= in the Duke D’Aremberg’s collection at 
Brussels ; which, to the best of my recollection, 
answered the description given of the one at | 
Goodwood. And I now beg to repeat the wish | 
that I then expressed, that some correspondent of 
yours at Brussels would be kind enough to com- 
municate an account of it. MELETES. 

Tue Vireria Company (3 8. vi. 515.) — 
Much information respecting this Company is 
given in Mr. Sainsbury's Calendar of Colonial 
State Papers. Reference may also be made to 
Smith's History of Virginia; Stith’s History of 
Virginia ; Bancroft’s History of the United States ; 
Anderson’s Colonial Church; and Lives of Nice. 
Ferrar, edited by the Rey. J. E. B. Mayor. 

C. I, & Tuompson Cooper. 


Cambridge. 


“Tur Trckuer ” (3" 8. vi. 514.)—Abupa will 
find, on further inquiry, that The Tickler is ascribed 
to Paul Iliffernan, an Irish writer, whose name 
comes to us heaped with obloquy. Your corre- 
spondent’s query has set me looking over a lot of 
Irish tracts, mostly political squibs in verse ; 
among which, I find one of those he inquires 
about, say : 

“The Marrow of the Tickler’s Works, or Three Shil- 
lings’ worth of Wit for a Penny, in a Ballad. (To the 
tune of * Derry Down.’) There is more liquor in a Quart 
of Small-Beer for an Halfpenny, than in a Pint of Wine for 
a Shilling. & pp. l6mo, Printed in the vear 1748.” 

The burthen of its prose and verse is to ridicule 
the truisms of the paper in question, which will 
no doubt be more intelligible to the initiated in 
the original 7ick/ers. In the “ Dedication to the 
learned and celebrated Paul Iliffernan, M.D., 
author of the inimitable 7icklers,” signed “ Scrib- 
lerus,” we have a confirmation of the correct 
ascription of the work. If your correspondent is 
looking up the satirical squibs “in opposition to 
the well-known Charles Lucas,” I could show him 
the following if he was on this side the water : 

“The Horse and the Monkey: a Fable humbly in- 
scribed to Mr. C s L——s, Freeman.” 

“ A Scourge for the Incendiary.” 

“* The Chymerical Patriot : or, Lucas Awake.” 





All in verse, published at Dublin in 1749. There 
are no names of authors; but in some poetical 





satires of the same period, “B t B——n,” 
figure on the titles. Perhaps Apna can inter- 
pret these for me. A. G. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL Evipencer (3' 8, vi. 471.) — 
Your correspondent T. 5. will, I doubt not, find 
the particulars of the case he refers to by looking 
for the name “‘ Waterhouse” in the index to the 
Annual Register for 1830, and a year or two before 


| and after that date. 


I have not the means myself of referring to the 


| Register,, but the particulars, which are incor- 


rectly given in The Examiner, made a lively im- 
pression on my mind at the time of the occurrence. 
The victim of the murder was not a farmer but a 
clergyman, the Rey. Mr. Waterhouse, incumbent 
of Stukely, in the county of Iluntingdon, and the 


| trial took place at the assizes for that county. He 


was a very old man with white hair, and the cir- 
cumstantial evidence which hanged the prisoner 
was the finding in his cottage of a hatchet or bill- 
hook, with recent blood clotted on it mixed with 
a few white hairs. The medical witness at the 
trial declared that he had examined these hairs 
microscopically, and that he knew them to be hairs 
from the head of a human being. 

The wounds which produced death were evi- 
dently made on the head with a sharp instrument, 
and the man, who was a very bad character, was 
convicted, and sentenced to death. Shortly before 
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execution, not hoping to save his life, as supposed, 
but in .order to revenge himself on the medical 
witness, he confessed the murder, and pointed out 
the place in which he had buried the instrument 
with which it was done, and that instrument was 
accordingly found. The blood and hairs on the 
hatchet found in the cottage were accounted for 
by his having killed a sheep with it by a blow on 
the head a short time before. 

No doubt was entertained of the man’s guilt 
before his confession: but, as in Miiller’s case, it 
was thought very strange that he had kept by 
him the evidence of his guilt, and so procured his 
own conviction. 

The moral, however, deducible from this case is 
not so much the danger of convicting on circum- 
stantial evidence, as the danger of relying upon 
opinions, on material points, authoritatively given 
by medical witnesses. A. 

Dublin. 

I think I can give you a clue to the case of cir- 
cumstantial evidence here referred to, as taken 
from a statement in The Evaminer. 

I have no doubt it refers to the case of Joshua 
Slade tried at the Summer Assizes at Huntingdon 
in the year 1827, and reported briefly in the An- 
nual Register for that year at pp. 122 and 140. 
He was tried and convicted of the murder of the 
Rey. J. J. Waterhouse, a clergyman of recluse 
and miserly habits. The proof appears to have 
been that he murdered the unfortunate man with 
a hatchet or bill-hook. The judge was not satis- 
fied with the conviction, and the criminal was 
twice respited. 

In his confession he said that he had committed 
the murder with a sword which he had stolen a 
few weeks before from a public-house at Hunting- 
don. In all probability this is the case referred 
t@®by your correspondent T. B. 

C. R. Lirriepate. 

U. U. C., Suffolk Street, Pall-Mall, FE. 


HEREFORDSHIRE QueErrEs (3°48, vi. 498.) — 
It will be interesting to Mr. Rosryson to know 
that in Sir G. C. Lewis's Provincial Words of 
Herefordshire (a volume, by the way, out of print), 
TUMP, s. a mound or hillock, is derived from the 
Welsh, twmp. In the same glossary “to tump ” 


is said to be a provincialism for “ to put into small | 


heaps.” It is, of course, not improbable that the 
substantive is from the Welsh. Tomen, or twmen, 
and ¢wt, are synonyms for twmp apparently in this 
border county. There is a Castle Twt hard by 
Kington, and a Tomen Castle a mile or two be- 
yond Radnor. 7'rt would seem to be akin to tot, 
as mentioned in your correspondent’s letter. Pass- 
ing over the Carey question, as to which I can 
offer no light, I would just remark, a propos of the 
last part of your correspondent’s note, that there 
is no end to the names of places in this district 
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which seem to have an Anglo-Saxon derivation. 
In the parish of Pembridge (the peneg, “ penny,” 
and brygg, “ bridge ”’) is a farm called Leen, which 
is probably derived from lean, A. 5. for a reward. 
The parish of Knill suggests the origin of its name 
in cryll, A. S. for “knell,” the sound of a bell. 
Spon, or Spond, a hamlet of Almeley (which may 
itself be derived from almes, A. 8. for “ alms’’) is 
not improbably to be referred to spon, A. 8S. for 
“span.” The Rodd, the name of a farm, suggests 
the A. 8S. for rood or cross, and so on ad infinitum. 
The meadow adjoining my lawn is called the 
Duwmmercroft, meaning, I suppose, domne -croft, 
*“ prediolum domini.” Any Anglo-Saxon scholar 
might do a great deal hereabouts in this matter of 
names and places. I regret my own ignorance and 
inability to do more than call to my aid and 
handle very unskilfully Bosworth'’s Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary. I have two fields, I should perhaps 
add, called “ Great” and “ Little Roman Hill,” I 
know not from what antiquity. J. Davies. 
Moor Court, Kington. 


Movrtre (3° 8. vi. 267, 316, 357.)— 

“ On appelle droit de moute, ce que payent les Vassaux 
pour moudre leurs blez au moulin bannal du Seigneur.”— 
Dictionnaire de Furetiére, vor. Mourr. 

MELETES. 


SvupERSTITION oR SyMpatuy, wuicu’ (3 8, 
vi. 496.) — Nothing is more common than for a 
man, whose leg or arm has been amputated, to 
complain of pain in a toe or finger long after the 
limb is removed. May this not account for the 
marvels related under the above head? Speaking 
medical! y, it might be termed “sympathy.” 

; A.W. D. 


Sympathy.—W hen an arm or leg is amputated, 
of course the nerves which supply the hands 
and feet» are cut across. This also, and its 
attendant consequences, keeps up an amount of 
irritation along those cut nerves, and causes pain ; 
which pain is referred to the parts which before- 
time were supplied by them, as nerves refer their 
sensations to their extremities. PHYSICIAN. 


JUVENAL (3° 8, vi. 386.)— 


“ Eripient sommum Druso, citulisque marinis.” 
Sat. 11. v. 238. 

I cannot agree with H. C. C. in thinking that 
there is, in this line, any allusion that the com- 
mentators have failed to catch. Ruperti (whose 
name your correspondent appears to have inad- 
vertently curtailed into “ Rupert”) after referring 
to Pliny for another purpose, proceeds thus: “ qui 
et'am, lib. ix. 13, s. fs docet, nedlum animal gra- 
viore somno premi phocis.” 

A little lower down he goes on to say: “ Sen- 
tentia itaque h. 1. est, strepitus curruum auriga- 
rumque tantus est, ut vel animalia somniculosa 
expergescere queat.”’ 
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No doubt Juvenal is alluding to seals. But 
why specially to the seals of Proteus’ Sound 
sleep was a recognised characteristic of the whole 
race; and surely the object the satirist had in 
view was not to show himself off as a well-read 
scholar, but to put his meaning in a strong light 
by adverting to a fact in natural history well 
known to the readers of his day. MELETES. 


BeAG-BHEUL : MODERN BELIEF IN THE BrownIe 

(3"¢ S. vi. 511.)—The communication of F. A. M. 
corroborates and supplements my statements re- 
lative to the Carskey Brownie (Beag-bheul, or 
“ Little-mouth ”), in The White Wife (pp. 250-2). 
I there showed that the Cantire belicf in the 
Brownie existed in 1863; although Sir Walter 
Scott had stated that — 
“ the last place in the south of Scotland, supposed to have 
been honoured or benetited by the residence of a Brownie, 
was Bodsbeck in Moffatshire, which has been the subject 
of an entertaining tale by Mr. James Hogz.” 


Since the publication of The White Wife, a 
valued correspondent, dating his letter Dec. 22, 
1864, writes as follows : — 

“In confirmation of what you say, there is no doubt 
whatever as to the belief in ‘ Little-mouth’ existing at 
the present day. The people also believe in the evil-eve, 
and use charms to destrov the influence. Our friend 
Miss —— has just returned from Carskey, where she 
occupied a bedroom next to Beag-bheul’s room, much to 
the wonder of the servants, one of whom said to her: 
* Eh, Miss! are ve no frichtet to sleep so near Beag-bheul ? 
I wadna do it for a thoosan’ poonds!’ The Laird has 
had many narrow escapes from accidents when riding, 
which the country people put down to the credit of 
* Little-mouth.’ ” 

This note, coupled with the communication of 
I. A. M., shows that the belief in the Brownie 
exists up to the present time in that very inter- 
esting Western Highland district, which Sir Wal- 
ter Scott himself dubbed as “ wild Cantire.” 

Curnupert Bepe. 


Henry Prurernet axp Joun Naps (3° 8. vi. 
110.) —The meaning of the allusion to these 
names, by E11, was asked for in “N. & Q.” some 
months since, but has not been given [see p. 194). 
Moxon & Co, announce a perfect edition of Lamb's 
Works, to console English readers for the exclu- 
sion (through the copyright law) of a forthcoming 
American edition ; said to contain many pieces by 
Lamb, hitherto uncollected. I should have sup- 
posed, but for this, that the copyright of all Lamb's 
writings had already expired. But I would sug- 
gest that Messrs. Moxon’s editor should enlighten 
his edition with notes explanatory of the many 
allusions and quotations scattered through Lamb's 
Works, that are too recondite for the attainments 
of “ work-a-day” readers, C. B. 

Grace Macaciay (2 S, ix, 198.)— Mr. Wil- 
liam Smith, ordained minister of Cranston in the 
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Presbytery of Dalkeith, on October 31, 1733, was 
married on July 3, 1735, to Macaulay,.daugh- 
ter of Mr. Robert Macaulay, minister at Stirling. 
They had one daughter, named Beatrix, born 
March 29, 1736. Mr. Smith married again in 
Feb. 26, 1742, Joan Baird, daughter of Mr. Baird 
of Chesterhall. By her he had five sons; one of 
whom was minister of Gulston—a son of whom is 
Dr. George Smith, now one of the ministers of 
Edinburgh. = @. 





Tuomas Barron (3" S. vi. 470.) — Edmund 
Marmion discharged the first fruits of the living 
of Eynesbury, in Huntingdonshire, on January 3, 
1615 (First-fruits Registers, quoted in Gorham’s 
History of Eynesbury, p. 119), and occurs rector, 
in the parish vestry records, in 1645. Will Messrs. 
(. IL. & Tuomson Cooper give the authority for 
their statement that Thomas Barton was presented 
to that living in 1629? Josrru Rrx, M.D. 

St. Neot’s. 


Rey. Dr. Coartes Lioyp (3°48. vi. 473.) — 
Dr. Lloyd was minister of the Unitarian Chapel 
at Palgrave in Suffolk, and kept a boarding school 
in the house formerly occupied by Mr. and Mrs. 
Barbauld. The Doctor lost his wife at Palgrave, 
Dec. 11, 1808 (Gent. May., Suppl., 1808, vol. 
Ixxviii. pt. ii. p. 1191), and removed to Ilighgate 
about 1811. Joseru Rrx, M.D. 

St. Neot’s. 


Harrison's Case (3° S. vi. 388, 423.) — Mr. 
George Lilly Craik prefaces the narrative of this 
trial, copied by him into the English Causes Célé- 
bres (Knight's Miscellanies, vol. i. p. 255), by this 
account of his authority :— 

“ This is the famous case to which we have alluded in a 
preceding page (p. 129) in speaking of Sir Robert Hyde, 
the judge by whom it was tried. We will here give it as 
it ix detailed, with considerable minuteness, and with sweh 
accompanying evidences as apparently to remove all 
doubt as to the facts, in an account first printed in 1676, 
probably under the direction of Dr. Thomas Shirley, or 
Sherley, physician to King Charles IL., to whom the nar- 
rative seems to have been transmitted by his friend, Sir 
T. Overburv, a magistrate resident in the neighbourhood 
of Campden.” 

Mr. Craik here adds Sir T. Overbury’s letter, 
but unfortunately does not mention where he met 
with the original of the epistle and the narrative. 

ARCHIMEDES. 


ARMS OF A ConQUERED Kyicut (3" 8S. vi. 483, 
540.) — My note at p. 483 purported (as clearly as 
inverted commas, different type, and reference to 
volume, edition, and page could make it), to be an 
extract, without a word of comment, from Burke’s 
Extinct Peeerage. Mr. Ronert DyMonp, JUNIOR, 
is therefore not justified in supposing I have 
fallen “ into a prevalent error.” Whether what 


he alleges to be a mistake is so or not, could have 
been better judged had he conformed to the rules 
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of “N. & Q.,” and cited some authority for his 
statement. Watrter Rye. 

Tur ATHENIAN Misoeynist (3°¢S. vy. 450, 496.) 
I cannot find the passage mentioned by Mr. M1- 
ALL, in the Hippolytus, though in that play Euri- 
pides has certainly said enough against women to 
deserve the title of “ the Athenian Misogynist.” 
Aristophanes, though not complimentary to the 
sex, was not a woman-hater, but I think he is the 
person so called by the French Essayist. 

Xpijuara wopltew ed ropératov “yuh, 
“Apxoued 7’ ovx ay efararnbein wore 
Avtal ydp eiow ekamwatay cibiopevan. 
Ecclesiazuse, vv. 236-8. 
HL. B.C. 

U. U. Club. 

RESTORATION OF AncrENT Brriiprnes (3°48. 
vi. 424, 538.) — The pleasing intelligence com- 
municated by P. of Iler Majesty's desire to restore 
Holyrood Chapel is what might be expected from 
the well-known patriotic sentiments of our beloved 
Queen, and so much the more pleasing that I have 
no doubt it will some day be carried into effect. 
The appeal to Mr. Ferrey is made in the right 
place; and T should suppose, with all deference, 
that to no one could the work of restoration be 
more confidently confided. As to St. Giles’s 
church, I fear that one work of restoration at a 
time is enough for Scotland; but Her Majesty's 
example will work wonders. I am ashamed to 
own that the mass of my countrymen are sunk in 
utter apathy with regard to the Fine Arts in ge- 
neral, and look, in particular, on the splendid re- 
mains of ecclesiastical art that still abound on the 
historic soil of their native land, with a sort of 
pious horror, as of so many memorials, not of the 
Christian religion, but of some depraved form of 
pagan abominations. It is deplorable that such 
ignorance, combined with fanaticism, should exist 
in a country celebrated for the general good sense 
and information diffused among its people. Scot- 
land was long cut off, both by prejudice and 
local barriers, from much intercourse with her 
more civilised neighbour, England, and took a de- 
light in cherishing feelings and practices utterly 
alien to all sound and rational views. I speak of 
the common people, not of the nobility and gentry, 
whose minds were in general highly cultivated by 
education and foreign travel. The same better in- 
fluences are now at work to improve the million ; 
and a new leaven is permeating the old and stag- 
nant body, and raising it toa higher, more refined, 
and more dignified condition. One remarkable 
symptom of this spirit of improvement is the 
strong desire expressed in many quarters for a 
more seemly celebration of divine worship in the 
manner of the Church of England. Iona. 


Unnistorticat (3" 8, vi. 532.) —This word will 
be found in the dictionaries of Webster and of 
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Worcester. No quotation is given, but Park is 
the authority cited by both. EDWARD VILEs. 
15, Carlton Road, Kentish Town, N.W. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

The Music of the most Ancient Nations, particularly of the 
Assyrians, Egyptians, and Hebrews; with Special Re- 
ference to recent Discoveries in Western Asia and in 
Eqypt. By Carl Engel. With Numerous Illustrations. 
( Murray.) 

The author of this very curious contribution to the 
history of music, and who very unnecessarily requests in- 
dulgence for disadvantages which he fears he may labour 
under, in expressing himself in a language which is not 
his mother tongue, tells us that, having for years taken 
every opportunity of ascertaining the distinctive charac- 
teristics of the music both of civilised and uncivilised 
nations, he soon saw that the latter was as capable of 
vielding important suggestions, for the science and his- 
tory of music, as the languages of savage nations in phi- 
lological and ethnological inquiries. Being more and more 
convineed, as he proceeded, that in order to understand 
clearly the music of various modern nations, it was neces- 
sary to extend his researches to the music of ancient 
nations, he directed his attention to the Assyrian monu- 
ments in the British Museum. The facts which Mr. Engel 
has gathered from these studies form an entirely new 
addition to the history of music, and are put forth in the 
present volume, which must find favour with musical an- 
tiquaries. It is beautifully illustrated ; many of the wood- 
cuts, illustrative of Assyrian and Egyptian music, have 
been copied from the antiquities in the British Museum ; 





| while many of the Egyptian musical instruments are de- 


rived from Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s well-known work. 


Ballads and Songs of Britanny. By Tom Taylor. Trans- 
lated trom the “ Barsaz Breiz” of Vicomte Hersart de 
la Vill marque, with some of the Original Melodies har- 
monised by Mrs. Tom ‘Taylor. With Illustrations by 
J. Tisson, J. E. Millais, R.A., J. Tenniel, C. Keene, 
E. Corbould, and H. K. Browne. (Macmillan.) 

Who that takes any interest in the study of Folk Lore 
but knows the Barsaz Breiz of Villemarque, and their 
great value in illustrating the history and connection of 
popular fictions? These records of the Celtic races of 
Brittany are of special interest to English antiquaries, 
and it was with no small pleasure that we heard of Mr. 
fom Taylor having undertaken to make them better 
known to English readers. What he so undertook he has 
very successfully accomplished ; and his version of As- 
trou Nann Hag ar Goorigan—* The Lord Nann and the 
Fairy ”"—has all the ring and pathos of an old ballad—of 
any one of the many similar ballads current through- 
out Europe. This indeed may be very justly said of all 
his translations. The book is beautifully got up; and 
the illustrations are every way worthy of the racy old 
songs which they are intended to glorify, and of the re pu- 
tation of the respective artists. We hope Mr. Taylor will 
be encouraged to give us more of these Ballads of 
Brittany. 

A Selection from the Works of Alfred Te nnyson, D.C.Lw 
Poet Laureate. ( Moxon.) 

This little volume, which is a perfect gem in typo- 
graphy, paper, and ornamentation, is the first of a series 
of volumes which are about to appear under the title of 
Moxon’s Miniature Poets. (Ut contains upwards of sixty 
of the Laureate’s poems. Could such a series be more 


worthilv inaugurated ? 
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Letters from Sir Robert Cecil to Sir George Carew. Edited 
by John Maclean, F.S.A. (Printed for the Camden 
Soctety. ) 


We 


lume 


must content ourselves with announcing this 
as one of great value for its illustration of the 
Ireland during the time when Carew was 
and of the personal character of Sir 


state of Cr0- 


vernor of Munster, 
Robert Cecil. 


The Public Schools Calendar, Edited by « Graduate 
of the Unive rsity of Oxford. (Riv ingtons. ) 

Che utility of a Publie School Calendar is obvious. We 
ire glad to see that its preparation has been undertaken 
by one knowing the information which would be 
cht for in such a work, has obtained it from the best 
namely, the Reports of the Public Schools Com- 
missioners, and in most « the authorities of the dif- 
ferent school. 

The Berlin Society for the Promotion of the Study of 
Modern Languages offers two prizes to English, French, 
and German Scholars. The first prize of 100 Fredericks 
d’or (85/.) is for an Essay on Shakspeare’s Influence on the 
Development of the English Language. The essay 
pected to contain—l. An account of the stage of 
development which poetic diction had attained in Engl: 
in the period immediately preceding Shakspeare. 
lustrations of the progressive development of the language 
im the Shakspeare. 3. An exposition of the 
relation in which the peculiarities of Shakspeare stand -to 
those of his contemporaries. 4. Illustrations of the influ- 
ence of Shakspeare on the diction of England. The 
subject of the second essay, the for which is to be 
B41, is the History of the Criticism of the Shakspearian 
Drama among the Germans, as also among the Nations 
speaking the Romance Languages. The essays may be 
written in German, French, or English, and are to be for 
warded to Professor Herrig, the President of the Society 
(Neue Friedrichsstrasse, 16, Berlin), on or before July 1, 
1x66. E accompanied by a sealed lette: 

and address, and 
also to be annexed to the 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: 
Arotuwanu Iwreararratio Psacwonem, V 
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Osstan's Poems. Perth, 1795. V« 
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Vol. IIT. Parts 2 and 3. 
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. Stevenson, 22, Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Tar Iwpex to our last volume will be issued with“ N. & Q.” of Satur- 
day next. 


Rn MN find the 
Reverend " in ou 


information which he de “ting th 


ist S. vi. p. 216. 


sires respec 


Cavrion to ovra_Boox-acrineo Farnps. — We think it advisable to 
print the following letter 
“ Rokeby, Blackrock, Dublin, Jan. 6th, 1865. 
e =ne Re v. B. H. Blacker presents his compliments to the Editor of 
& Q.,” and thinks it well to mention the following particulars :— 

“ Three or four weeks since a list of books wanted by Mr. B. was 
kindly inserted by the Editor; and two or three days after a letter came 
heeded *52, Drummond 8St., Euston Square. London,’ in which the 
writer proposed to supply an excellent copy of one of the works—Liber 
Vunerum Publicorum Hiberniee, &c.—for V1. 5s., and specified a Post 
Uftice in the neighbourhood, in case Mr. B. would send an order for the 
amount. As the writer did not appear to be a recular bookseller, Mr. 
B. wrote at once to a clerical friend in London, asking him to call on 
the writer, and > arrange about the payment for, and the transmission 
of, the books. . B.'s friend went without delay, but could find no 
such person. T he owner of the house stated that many inquiries of the 
same kind had been made. 

_— ir. B. has reason to think that other Correspondents of 
*N. « Q.’ have been written to in like ¢ manner, he has been induced to 
trouble the Editor upon the subject 

. J. H. The conception o 
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loubt suggested to Lord Macaulay by the 

which occurs in the dedicatory letter af his 

poem, Pe a ‘Bell the Third to T. Brown, i.e. Moore. See“ N.a Q.” 
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“Nores arp Qcenins” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
sue 4 in Mowruty Paarts. The Subscription for Srampep Corres for 
nths warded direct from the Publisher (including the Half- 
yearly Inpvex) i# lis. id... which may be paid by Post Office Order, 
payable at the Strand Post Ojice,in favour of Witrsam G. Surrn, 32, 
V enssxeron Sraeer, Staanv, W.C., to whom all Communications For 
tue Eprror should be addressed. 
“Norges & Queaies” is registered for transmission abroad. 


mecicine which gives immediate ease 
Locockn’s Putmonic 


Cavrion.—Covens.—The only 
to the most severe Cough, Asthma, & is Da. 
Varenrs, as the shortest trial will prove. In every newspaper and perio- 
dieat in the kingdom may be seen testimonials of their wonderful effi- 
eacy. Observe that the words, .“ Dr. Locock’s Wafers,” are in the 
Government stamp. Sold by all Druggists, at Is. Iid., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 
and Ils, per box. 
QED GLENLIVET WHISKY. 
SAMPBELL has held a large Stock of this Fine Old Malt 

WHISKY for 30 yer rice 20s. per gallon. Uld Irish Whisky. i686; 
Tennessey's Old Pale tus. pergallon; E.C ~~? Champagne, 
66s. per dozen; Sherry— Pale, Golden, or Brown — 3. nd 42s.; Port 
from the wood 30s, and 36 old crusted, -, 488 anne Sis, Note.—J. 
strongly recommends his Vin de endeeate at 20s., and St. Julien 
Claret at 2zs. per dozen, which greatly improve by keepi ying in bottle two 
or three years.—Remittances or town references to be addreseed J AMES 
CAMPBELL, 158, Regent Street. 








